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THE COURAGE OF PAULA 

CHAPTER I 
The Handicap 

Most men and some women claim that all 
babies look alike. Be that as it may, the 
exception always proves the rule, and Paula 
Landis was the exception. 

Even her parents* adoration could find no 
beauty in the little elfish face, in which was 
set deeply a pair of eyes far too old for the 
little body. And as though to accentuate the 
handicap, Nature, in a most evidently fretful 
and vindictive mood, had placed above the 
eyes, even in babyhood, shaggy brows, in- 
herited from the father and almost as heavy 
in childhood as were his in maturity. 

A mouth and chin of exquisite sensitive- 
ness and delicacy, however, gave the ador- 
ing parents something to rave about, apart 

I 
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from a disposition as winning and sweet as 
Nature had in store. 

One of the neighbors, with more emphasis 
than rhetoric, had branded her: "That 
plain," 

Even at six years of age, the child had be- 
gun to realize that the battle of life had been 
made all the more difficult for her by a face 
utterly at variance with her character. 

The minds of the young are swayed by the 
beautiful before they are sufficiently versed 
in the ways of the world to realize that the 
truly beautiful may exist within, though fate 
may have been niggardly in the outward be- 
stowments. 

Paula, with her sensitive nature, had 
shrunk from companionship except that of 
her mother, because of careless remarks 
which she had overheard, and she did not 
seem to realize that she was blameless in the 
matter. In some vague way she felt that 
she was at fault, and it developed a shyness 
akin to that of the child who is for the mo- 
ment under the ban of a parent's displeasure. 

In a deep love for some half dozen dolls, 
the heart-sore child found forgetfulness of 
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her shortcomings. The maternal iiMtiact had 
blossomed forth to an extent far beyond her 
years, and when bedtime came the yearning 
gaze of the child toward her dolls, showed 
that even the gossamer fancies of dreamland 
could not bring to her the joy of her mother- 
ly cares and responsibilities. 

One flat faced, ugly duckling, a big r«g 
doll, was her especial care. It was greatly 
worn with much loving and an unsympa- 
thetic world would doubtless have classed it 
with the thoroughly disreputable, but it was 
the Naomi to her Ruth, her "fidus achates," 
if rag dolls can lay aside the great mystery of 
sex to permit the metaphor. 

Angelina, the doll, was as disreputable a 
rag lady as ever sacrificed the articulations of 
her elbows and shoulders to perpetual drag- 
ging. She had been purchased as a joke be- 
cause of the flatness of her face, her blue hair 
and green eyes, but, meeting with an acci- 
dent which had aroused Paula's sympathies,, 
constant attendance and daily association 
had sufficed to win for her an undying devo- 
tion. Angelina was tenderly cared for. She 
was put to bed regularly at sji^ in the even* 
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ing, so she should have plenty of sleep and 
grow strong and big. In winter she was care- 
fully tucked in under a bit of blanket. In 
summer a large linen handkerchief was made 
to do duty as a sheet, under which Angelina 
was supposed to keep cool. 

Once, when due to time and wear, Ange- 
lina developed a number of spots on her face, 
Paula diagnosed the case as smallpox and 
transferred the invalid to her own bed, 
watched over her anxiously, and begged the 
doctor, who had come to see her mother, to 
prescribe. 

He looked very grave and assured Paula 
that her ugly duckling was past swallow- 
ing, but thought a mustard plaster might 
possibly save her, and, in consequence, the 
mustard plaster was applied, leaving a last- 
ing impression and still further remov^g 
Angelina from the ranks of the truly betu- 
tiful. 

Thij additional disfigurement, however, 
was still another bond between the two, and 
motherhood, in all its anxieties, welled and 
swelled in the child's breast, until it might 
have been taken as the keynote of her nature, 
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the domestic and the maternal asserting it- 
self, to the exclusion of the usual ideas of 
childhood. 

When Margaret, Paula's mother, had 
stolen away, one sunshiny morning, to join 
the man she had chosen of all the world 
to be her mate, she had done so in the full 
realization that she must say goodbye for- 
ever to her one sole relative, a sister, some 
fifteen years her senior, who had married, as 
the saying goes, "well." 

Mrs. Hollister, the sister, having married a 
man of independent means, considered the 
beauty of Margaret an asset which should 
bring a good price in the matrimonial mar- 
ket and had objected strongly to Margaret's 
throwing herself away upon a man who had 
only a salary, and a very small one. 

But the call of the heart, in Margaret 
was louder than the clamor of the market 
place and very' much louder than her 
sister's threats of excommunication, and in 
the six happy years that followed their mar- 
riage she had found no cause to regret her 
action. 

Her husband, Paul Landis, was tender, 
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too short a time. She must work. The frail 
and delicate woman, unequipped for aught 
but wifehood and motherhood, must work 
at whatsoever task she could find to do, no 
matter how menial, no matter how arduous, 
she must find it, and provide. 

Overburdened with her overwhelming 
sorrow, disheartened and discouraged by re- 
peated failures in her attempts at earning a 
living, it was little wonder that Margaret 
Landis lost that hopefulness which makes life 
worth living. 

Only the clinging arms of the child held 
her back from that despair which too often 
leads to the river. 

It came at last to hard work all day in or- 
der to keep the one room which they shared 
and which in spite of poverty still retained 
the semblance of home. 

The room, with a few of the things from 
the old home which were dear to her was 
all she could afford. 

Madame Gerard, an old French woman, 
an invalid, occupied the room next hers, and 
was glad to have the little girl with her dur* 
ing the day when her mother was absent at 
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her duties. Paula would hand her what she 
needed, and keep her company. She, in turn, 
taught the child to read; taught her many 
things; and so keen was Paula, so anxious 
to learn, that at ten she knew far more than 
most girls of fourteen. 

But the continual and enforced labor, the 
endless going to and fro in all sorts of 
weather, told on the ill fed and scantily clad 
mother, and in her already weakened con- 
dition it needed only a pouring rain which 
drenched her to the skin to bring on the 
fatal illness. 

During all the years of her marriage, the 
sisters had met but once. Two years before 
her own bereavement, hearing that her sister 
had been widowed, Margaret had been to 
see her, her heart full of sorrow and tender- 
ness. She was met so coldly, was shown so 
plainly that her presence was no longer de- 
sired, she came away, determined that she 
would never seek her again. 

But now, realizing that she had but a short 
time to live, that it might be only a matter 
of days, even hours, and that little Paula 
would be left not only penniless, but abso- 
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lutely alone in the world, she sent a message 
to her sister, begging her to come to her. 

Laura HoUister came, mounted the stairs 
to the poor little room, and found her sister 
just slipping into unconsciousness. 

With a mighty effort of the weak frame, 
Margaret raised herself, took the jeweled 
hand of the sister who had come so grudg- 
ingly, and begged her to take the little girl 
who would be helpless and alone. 

"You have no children of your own, Laura, 
and she is such a loving litde soul. Just be 
good to her and she will bring you so much 
happiness.'* 

Distressed by the scene before her, unable 
to refuse the dying woman whose agonized 
eyes gazed into her own, Laura Hollister 
promised to take the child, and educate her, 
and the mother, confident that Paula's sweet- 
ness would win a place in her sister's heart, 
closed her eyes, and passed into the sleep 
from which there is no awakening. 
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CHAPTER II 
Concerning Mrs. Hollister 

Margaret's sister, Laura, had married 
well, — that is to say, she had found the man 
who would bend to a somewhat dictatorial 
sway, who had amassed a goodly share of 
this world's goods, who had insured his life 
in generous fashion and then quietly, and in 
strictly orthodox manner departed to an- 
other sphere, leaving Mrs. Hollister a posi- 
tive authority on all social, religious and 
charitable matters, and with funds in plenty 
to maintan her position as leader of her set. 

If Laura Hollister was possessed of ma- 
ternal instincts in the original make up, they 
had been crowded out to make room for the 
details of functions, ice cream festivals, 
lawn parties and charitable bazaars, the pro- 
ceeds of which usually covered expenses, 
svith a flannel skirt and a couple of gingham 
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wrappers left over for distribution to the 
poor. 

To be quite fair and honest, Mrs. HoUis- 
ter's personal expenses in these matters were 
usually in excess of the actual cost of a flan- 
nel skirt and two gingham wrappers, not to 
speak of the wear and tear on the horses, 
carriages and harness in running around 
"making arrangements." 

That was the real secret of Laura HoUis- 
ter's interest — "making arrangements." Her 
happiness, at least her peace of mind, was 
found in "arrangements.' She would set the 
alarm clock, if necessary, to get a full day 
for "arrangements." 

When Margaret had met and loved Paul 
Landis, Laura had set her foot down. 

"Providence has seen fit to endow you 
with an unusual share of good looks," she 
had said to her sister, "and there is no reason 
why you should not make as brilliant a 
match as — ^well — as I did." 

Margaret smiled. 

The most brilliant thing the late Mr. Hol- 
lister had ever done, aside from saving his 
money and taking out the big insurance pol- 
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icy, had been to pass the plate at the Epis- 
copal church, three blocks away. 

Always a worldly woman, Laura HoUis- 
ter had bitterly resented her sister's mar- 
riage. That her sister — ^her very own sister 
— ^should live poorly and cheaply within a 
short distance of her own beautiful home 
was a continual source of annoyance to her. 
She could not bear the idea that her friends 
should know it, and thought the simplest 
way was to ignore Margaret's existence. 

This she had carefully done for ten 
years, but at last there had come the mes- 
sage from Margaret — "I am dying; I im- 
plore you to come to me." 

This plea she could not refuse, and she 
had gone to the sister who had sent for her. 

She had promised the dying woman to 
look after her child — she would keep that 
promise, but it was obvious that the charg^e 
was a most unwelcome one. 

During the two days before the funeral, 
little Paula resolutely refused to be parted 
from her mother; the mother who for the 
first time in all her memory was unresponsive 
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— ^who lay so qpiiet — ^80 strangely quiet—who 
slept so deeply. 

At last Madame Gerard, trying to explain 
what she knew the child must be made to 
realize, told her that her mother had gone, 
that she must be brave and live her life with- 
out that mother's loving care. 

Dry-eyed the child stood beside the dead, 
gazing longingly and lovingly, and oh so 
helplessly on the face she had loved so dear- 
ly. Then without a word, but just a dry sob 
in her throat, she picked up Angelina and, 
hugging her very tightly, crept into a corner 
of the room and there remained throughout 
the night. 

In the morning the kindly hands of the 
old neighbor led her away, before the last 
rites to the dead were performed. 

A few hours later Mrs. HoUister came for 
the child. Paula was given a new black 
frock and hat, which made her look more 
elfish, more plain that she had ever been be- 
fore. 

This Mrs. HoUister saw at a glance. "If 
she were only not so ugly," and then aloud, 
"Come, Paula, I wish you to bring nothing 
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with you; put on your hat and come with 
me." The child's lips trembled, but her old 
friend Madame Gerard had warned her 
that she must obey her aunt, so the coat and 
hat were put on. Then into Madame Oe- 
rard's room to say "good-bye." The child, 
a sad little figure, was drawn close to the old 
woman's heart with a whispered, "Bless you, 
dear." 

Stopping on her way, Paula picked up 
Angelina, and declared herself ready. 

As they reached the carriage, Mrs. Hoi- 
lister, about to get in, glanced down and said 
to Paula: 

"I thought I told you not to bring any- 
thing with you. What is that bundle of 
rags?" 

"Rags!" exclaimed the child. "Rags? 
Why, that's Angelina." 

"Throw it away. You can't carry that 
with you.' 

"Throw away my dolly? Oh! no, no!" 
said Paula, unable to believe that such un- 
maternal instincts existed in the world any- 
where. 
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"Throw it away. I'll get you a decent 
doll/' 

"No, no! I won't go without Angelina," 
said the child, half turning to go back. 

"Ohl very well then, bring her along if 
you must" 

Mrs. Hollister settled back in her seat and 
heaved a sigh, as she realized the responsi- 
bility she had taken upon herself. 

"Although why you would not prefer to 
have a beautiful doll, rather than that awful 
looking thing, I cannot understand." 

Nothing would move the child from her 
point of view, and so Angelina and Paula 
took up their abode in Mrs. HoUister's 
house. 
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CHAPTER III 

New Environmenti 

It was all very new and wonderful to 
Paula. She was given a sunny room on the 
third floor, richly furnished, as were all the 
rooms in Mrs. Hollister's house. Soft silk 
draperies of grey-blue hung at doors and 
windows. The furniture of old mahogany 
gleamed softly in the light of a shaded lamp, 
and the big four-poster bed — Paula won- 
dered if she were indeed to sleep in that. 

Mrs. HoUister, who had come up stairs 
with her, sighed. What could she do with 
this strange child in her well ordered home. 
The frail figure in its black frock, the deep 
set eyes, gazing at her so gravely from be- 
neath the heavy brow, the tender, sensitive 
mouth that drooped so sadly, and but served 
to enhance the plainness of the rest of her 
face, made no appeal to her. 
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Lacking in beauty herself she demanded 
it in others, and the only being for whom she 
really cared was a nephew of her husband's ; 
a rejdly beautiful lad of fifteen, who with his 
blue eyes and golden curls had won his way 
into her heart almost from babyhood. 

The golden hair had turned to brown, but 
Jack HoUister had grown into a fine, manly 
lad, and tiis rollicking laugh was always wel- 
come in the otherwise sombre house. 

She had long determined he should be her 
heir, and although she never spoke on the 
subject, most of her friends were aware of it. 

Paula's advent was in no way to change 
this plan. She would give the child a home, 
educate her, and fit her for earning her own 
livelihood in case she did not marry. Marry 
— again she sighed, as she looked down at 
the plain little face. 

"Come, Paula, you must make yourself at 
home. The maid will bring up your supper 
this evening, and tomorrow you will have 
your meals with your governess. If there is 
anything you want, you must let me know. 
Good night," and stooping she kissed the 
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child lightly on the forehead, and hurriedly 
left the room. 

Paula sank down before die open fire, her 
two little hands clasped tighdy together, and 
'looked long and deeply into die glowing 
coals. 

So much had happened in the last few 
days, the childish brain was numbed, bewil* 
dered. Her dear friend, Madame Gerard, 
had told her her mother slept, and that she 
too would sleep and, awakening, be once 
more with her mother, never to part again. 
There on her knees she prayed that the good 
God would let her sleep soon, for it was very 
lonely, and she wanted her mother oh so 
much. She knew her aunt meant to be kind. 
Madame Gerard had told her she would be, 
but that kiss had been so cold. Now if that 
had been her mother, she would have gath- 
ered her up in her arms and held her close, 
and still closer, and she would have kissed 
her on the eyes, and mouth, and hair, and on 
the little places under her ears, and — ^two 
great tears rolled down the white cheeks, 
and the little figure lay prone upon the rug 
in an abandonmmt of grief. 
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So, Mary, the maid, who came with her 
supper, found the child, and being a kind 
hearted soul, quickly set down the tray, and 
knelt on the floor beside her. "Don't take on 
so, honey, don't," and the kindly arms went 
around the little girl, and comforted her, un- 
til the sobs ceased. Then she helped her 
to undress, slipped over her head the pret- 
tiest little white nightgown Paula had ever 
had, and helped her to climb into the big 
bed. Then the tray was put before her, and, 
diverted by the woman's chatter, she ate some 
of the supper and then slipped down, a very 
tired little girl, amongst the pillows. 

Mary opened the window, saw that the 
fire was carefully screened, and put out the 
light. "Ring the bell beside you, dear, if 
you want me, and don't fret, don't fret" 

When she had gone, Paula lay in the great 
bed, a tiny figure almost lost amongst the 
pillows. The room was quite dark except 
for the firelight. She lay there a long time, 
and then raised herself on one elbow and 
peered into the shadows. The next moment 
the little white clad figure was on the floor, 
and creeping very quietly to the distant cor- 
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ner where the sofa stood. Yes—there sat 
Angelina, very quiet, very lonely. 

Gathering the doll to her breast, Paula 
crept back to her bed. It was a bit difficult 
to get on, for the bed was very high, but at 
last she was in, the covers pulled up so that 
Angelina's back should be kept warm, and 
the little mother, holding her child close to 
her heart, drifted into sleep. 
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CHAPTER IVi 
The Bud Blossoms 

Paula remained in her aunt's house under 
the charge of her governess. 

She was well housed, well fed, well 
clothed. Mrs. HoUister was kind, but it was 
the kindness of duty, not love, and although 
the child worked with her governess all day, 
and studied most of the evening, there were 
hours, many hours when her heart ached for 
something, for the mother's arms, for the 
touch of her lips, and at times it would 
amount to positive pain, so keen that it was 
almost unbearable. Love, love, love! the 
child's soul cried aloud for it, and in all the 
world, no one cared^ — ^no one. 

She met other children ; they came to Mrs. 
Hollister's house. Sometimes she went to 
theirs ; and always she saw the love that sur- 
rounded them. She saw how a mother's arm 
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went rouml the little daughter who stood be- 
side her. How a mother's hand stroked lov- 
ingly the golden curls of another child* How 
proud Mrs. Arden was of Muriel, who 
looked like a wonderful little fairy. Alas 
she had no mother, and her aunt could never 
be proud of her. Paula at twelve was fully 
aware of her own shortcomings in the way of 
beauty. She had once overheard her aunt 
say to a visitor, ^^It is such a pity the child is 
so plain, there is absolutely no pleasure in 
giving her pretty clothes, she looks ugly in 
everything.** 

At twelve, Paula was sent to a boarding 
school. She was a brilliant scholar and 
worked very hard. She made few friends. 
Friendship came no closer to her than did 
love, and although she often looked wist- 
fully after some two girls who had become 
chums, no very close companionship came 
to her. 

Angelina had been smuggled into her 
trunk when leaving her aunt's house, and 
while Paula, dreading the ridicule that 
would certainly follow the knowledge that 
the doll was at the school, never let her see 
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the light of day^ she was often taken from 
her hiding place at night and held close in 
loving arms until morning. 

Unlike her older companions, small chil- 
dren adored Paula. She seldom passed any 
of the little ones in the street, or park, with- 
out a moment's play with them, and into her 
eyes would come at these times the first faint 
dawn of the motherhood that stirs in the soul 
of a growing girl, who about to give up her 
dolls, dreams of a tiny creature whom she 
may dress, and play with, and croon to sleep, 
and who, oh wonder of wonders, will be re- 
sponsive. A real live baby, who will laugh - 
and cry, and hold out little arms. 

The desire for maternity, that crown and 
glory of a woman's life, throws out young 
shoots very early in the lives of some girl 
children. In others, it comes only when their 
first born is laid in their arms. To some, it 
comes not at all. 

This instinct was strongly developed in 
Paula even as a small child, and her very 
loneliness and craving for love as she grew 
older accentuated it, making her dream 
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sweet dreams of a future when that great gift 
should be hers. 

Of the father, the husband, she dreamed 
not at all. It was just of die little body to 
be cuddled, held close in loving arms, of the 
tiny fingers, of the eyes looking up into hers, 
of the being everything in the world, an 
absolute necessity to some one creature, who 
in turn would love her— just love her. 
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CHAPTER y 
Understanding 

And so the years passed, until Paula, hav- 
ing graduated with highest honors, returned 
to her aunt's home. 

Paula, under the impression, as were all 
Mrs. HoUister's friends, that Jack Hollister 
was to be her aunt's heir, had fitted herself 
to make her own livelihood. She wrote 
cleverly and well, and after a very few dis- 
appointments practically everything she 
sent out was accepted. She drew beautifully 
and illustrated her own stories, and in an 
incredibly short time her name was widely 
known, her work well paid. 

Mrs. Hollister, seeing her success, unbent 
a little, and while never loving or affection- 
ate, went so far as to desire her niece's com- 
panionship at times. She still sighed when 
she looked at Paula, who had not outgrown 
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the plainness of her childhood. It would all 
have been so simple had her sister's child 
had some beauty, been even pretty, but — she 
made up her mind to do her best for Paula, 
to have her meet young people and perhaps 
some one would want to marry her. 

To this end, dinners were given and an oc* 
casional dance, and Paula went to those 
given by her aunt's friends. 

At her first ball, Mrs. Hollister, waiting 
to receive her guests, looked at her as she 
entered the roofti. 

Not tall, and very slender, she stood in a 
white filmy dress; softly rounded arms, tiny 
wrists, and beautifully moulded hands show- 
ing against the lacy background of her gown. 

All this Mrs. Hollister saw and approved, 
and then she raised her eyes and looked at 
Paula. The same face that had repelled her 
years before. A dark mass of hair, heavy 
brows over deep set eyes, only one thing in 
all the face was beautiful. The mouth and 
chin. The chin delicate and exquisitely 
moulded, in direct contradiction to the rest 
of the face; the mouth wonderfully sweet, 
wonderfully tender. The lower part of the 
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face seen alone would have led you to ex- 
pect rare beauty when the other features 
should be disclosed, but this very beauty 
merely served to exaggerate the plainness of 
the rest of the face. 

Again Mrs. Hollister sighed, and Paula 
knew why she sighed, knew and wondered 
if every one would feel as her aunt did. 

But it was her first ball; each man who 
was presented to her asked her to dance, and 
soon her card was full, and enjoying danc- 
ing as do those in whom grace is inborn, 
Paula spent the happiest evening of her life. 

Other dances followed, not so enjoyable 
for the girl as had been her first. At that 
one, the ball having been given for her, 
every man present naturally had asked her 
to dance. Paula had been very happy. She 
had not demanded why or wherefore, she 
had just lived her wonderful evening, regret- 
ting only that there were more partners than 
dances. It was so hard to say "no," she 
would have liked to dance with them all. 

At those that followed at other houses she 
was certainly asked to dance, but she noticed 
that the pretty girls were importuned for 
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dances — ^many dances — asked to grant three 
and four to one man. That had never hap- 
pened to her. One was asked for, danced, 
and she seldom saw her partner again. And 
worse, far worse than that, there were times 
when she was almost sure that her hostess, 
intending it kindly, led an unwilling but 
submissive captive to her, who in a faint 
hearted manner begged the favor of a dance. 
And there were times when there were no 
partners at all, and Paula sat, a dejected 
little figure at the side of the room, and 
prayed that people would not notice that she 
was alone. 

At dinner it was almost as bad. The man 
who took her in would be pleasant enough 
during dinner, but he seldom sought her out 
afterwards in the drawing-room. Some 
pretty girl would have three or four men 
about her, and Paula, alone, would wonder 
if it would always be so. After awhile she 
knew it would always be so, and a passionate 
rebellion sprang up, because she was not 
beautiful, because, she put it at last very 
plainly to herself, she was downright ugly. 

And because of her lack of beauty was she 
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to go through life unsought, uncared for, un- 
loving, unloved? 

And yet what could she do? The very 
knowledge of her ugliness tied her tongue 
and when she might easily have charmed by 
her wit, have allowed the charm that was 
deep down within her have full play, she 
withdrew herself and so added awkward- 
ness to her unattractiveness. 

She was helpless; and as the years went 
by the sense of this helplessness was borne in 
upon her, and a great grief grew within her, 
that so much of the joy of life should be 
missed. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Inheritance 

When Paula was twenty-eight Mrs, Hol- 
lister died. 

Paula was genuinely grieved. Her aunt 
had not been loving, but she had during the 
latter years been kind, especially of late, 
when she seemed to lean more and more on 
the younger woman. And besides she was 
the only relative the girl had. 

To her intense surprise, she learned that 
she had inherited half of her aunt^s estate; 
Jack the other half, and Mrs. Hollister's 
lawyer told her she could be sure of at least 
twenty thousand dollars a year. 

Paula was more moved at the thought that 
her aunt had done this for her than at the 
realization that so much money would be 
hers. 

She liycd very quietly for a time, wrote a 
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great deal and read a great deal. One day a 
friend of her aunt's came to her; the one of 
all Mrs. Hollister's friends Paula liked best, 
and suggested that she should have a com- 
panion; a middle aged woman who would 
live in the house, and go about with her. 

"But I don't want a companion, Mrs. 
Lane, it would bore me to death." 

"But, my dear," Mrs. Lane said, "if only 
for the sake of the proprieties. You know 
you simply cannot live here alone, and you 
must have some one with you until you 
marry." 

Paula laughed. "Dear Mrs. Lane, I am 
nearly twenty-nine and no one has ever want- 
ed to marry me." 

"Perhaps not, but now it will be different." 

"Different? In what way?" 

"Surely, Paula, you must realize that in- 
stead of being a poor dependent you are now 
a young woman of independent means, and 
well — ^you surely understand?" 

"Yes, I think I understand. It will be 
rather amusing, will it not?" 

"But surely you wish to marry some day?" 

"Yes, Mrs. Lane, if somewhere in the 
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world there is a man who could forget my 
ugly face and love me, deeply, greatly, so 
greatly that all my heart would go out to him 
— then, on my knees I would thank God and 
my whole life would be given to him — for- 
ever." 

Mrs. Lane slipped her hand over Paula's. 
She felt how much pain lay behind those 
few words, and wondered if indeed love 
would ever come to the girl. 

"I am going abroad in the spring. I have 
always wished to perfect myself in drawing. 
I shall go to Paris and study. I shall live 
very quietly and work very hard, and you can 
easily see a companion would be a great trial 
to me." 

"And how long will you stay in Paris?" 

"Indefinitely. At present I have no plans 
beyond that, except that I shall probably 
travel, and possibly eventually live abroad. 
I may never come back here — there is no one 
here who cares whether I go or stay." 

"And when you are in Paris you will live 
alone? Paula, you really cannot." 

"Dear Mrs. Lane, I am no longer a young 
igirl, and no one is likely to run after me be- 
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cause of my beauty. You see, this is but the 
beginning of all the rest of my life. I shall 
have to live it alone — ^but I could not bear 
having always a paid companion by my 
side." 

'^I don't like the idea of your being alone, 
child, and Paris of all places." 

Paula rose, and stood in front of a small 
mirror set into the wall. She looked at the 
reflection of herself, at first gravely, and then 
with a wry little smile turned to Mrs. Lane, 
"Something tells me that wherever I am, I 
will be quite safe." 
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CHAPTER VII 
Across the Seas 

In the spring Paula went to Paris. She 
took a suite of rooms rather high up, because 
of the light, but not expensive, for she did not 
wish to create the impression that she had 
more than a small private income. 

She furnished these rooms herself, picking 
up odd bits here and there, until at the end 
oif a few weeks, her tiny home looked as if she 
had lived in it for years, as if the contents 
had been hers all her life and had come to 
her from her parents and grandparents. 

The literary and artistic work to which 
Paula had devoted herself in America had 
been chiefly in the writing and illustrating of 
short stories, and frequently she had done the 
illustrations for books. 

One book in particular of child life had in 
it a quality that appealed to her editor. 
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"I wonder if you realize that your work 
is so good it ought to be better?" he said to 
her one day. 

Paula smiled interrogatively at this some- 
what paradoxical speech, and he continued: 

"I am not finding fault, you understand, 
but these drawings show a strength in black 
and white which would find fuller expres- 
sion in colors. Take the little bad boy in this 
picture for instance, evidently heated up to 
the hitting point in anger. Don't you see 
how much more he would mean if you could 
add the red, flushed face to the excellent 
drawing?" 

"But I have never been taught," said 
Paula; "to whom should I go for instruc- 
tion?" 

The editor thought a moment and then 
said: 

"You are truly in earnest; you would not 
be satisfied with a moderate success?" 

"No; I want to excel. I am willing to 
pay the price of hard labor and study if you 
think there is any future for me in color 
work." 

"There is one man, a close friend of mine, 
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and a great artist — the very man you could 
study with — ^but he is in Paris." 

"Well, I am going to Paris — I have long 
had it in my mind to go there to study." 

"Then as soon as you decide to go, come 
to me and I will give you a letter to Pierre 
Favard. Of course, you know his work, 
there is no better man in Paris. You may 
tell him that you are under contract to sup- 
ply us with what drawings we need for a 
year." 

Paula flushed with pleasure at the im- 
plied compliment, and thanked him. 

"And take these sketches and drawings 
wath you," he added, "they will be a better 
introduction than any letter of mine." 

And so when she had been but a short time 
in Paris, Paula called at Favard's studio, 
and after sending in her letter was admitted 
at once. 

"You have brought some of your work to 
show me?" said Favard, noting the portfolio 
Paula carried. 

'''Yes, Monsieur Favard," said Paula, 
handing him the sketches. 

Favard cast a quick, observant eye over 
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her work, with a scries of "Urns I" and 
"Ah's!" and "Good! good!" Then turning 
to her said: 

"Ever had a master?" 

"No," said Paula, 

"Yes you did," he said, almost testily; "you 
had a master who is the Master of us all. 
How old are you?" 

"So close to thirty that it scares me," 
smiled Paula. 

"If I had drawn as well as that at thirty, 
I would be ashamed of myself," he said. 

"Ashamed?" Paula looked puzzled. 

"You had no right to assume that intui- 
tion, keen as it is in you women, would teach 
you everything." He emphasized the last 
word. 

"Are they wrong?" asked Paula. 

"Wrong? No! They are most infernal- 
ly right," he answered, "but when I think 
of the time you must have given in 
acquiring the principle which a master 
would have placed in that silly head of 
yours in a season! Why, you would have 
been known to the world by now, favorably 
known, widely known, if you had only given 
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the last five years to finished efforts, instead 
of groping for knowledge. I'm angry with 
you, and I'm going to punish you," he Said. 
"To make up for lost time, you shall come 
every day for awhile, until I feel that you arc 
somewhere near where you should be." 

"And the terms," said Paula. 

"Ah! yes," he said, stroking his chin and 
smiling. "The terms. Let me see. Well, I 
think I prefer to take a gambler's chance. 
If you promise not to sell one of your pic- 
tures, in color I mean, until I say you may, 
I will take half of what you get as my com- 
pensation up to that time. After that time 
we will make a new contract." 

"Ohl but I am not poor," said Paula. 

"Nobody said you were," laughed Farard. 
"Poor? You are rich. Rich with the rich- 
est kind of riches. The spark, the fire of 
genius. God-given, born in you. You — 
Ahl Nonsense 1 I shall spoil you. I am 
an enthusiastic old fool. Go home. Come 
tomorrow at eleven and you will not find a 
pleasant old gentleman as you have today, 
but a taskmaster, a stem and severe critic, a 
slave driver. No doubt I shall make you 
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cry. Now go. I'm busy. How do you sup- 
pose I am going to get my work done if I 
gossip with you?" 

"Please don't show me out. Save that 
time," said Paula. 

"Sol YouVe got sense as well as ability, 
have you?" said the artist. Good I" 

As Paula opened the door that led to the 
short flight of steps she was confronted by a 
tall, stalwart form, about to enter. The sud- 
denness of the meeting confused them both 
for an instant and, in attempting to take his 
key from the door, the man dropped his cane. 

Feeling that she was at fault, Paula set 
aside the amenities and stooped to pick it up. 

The man of course hastened to prevent it 
and their heads came together with a de- 
cided bump, which not only left a dent in 
the man's hat but brought forth an exclama- 
tion from both. 

Paula's wonderful sense of humor came 
to her rescue and the twinkle in the eyes of 
the man convinced her that he too was not 
lacking in appreciation of a laugh produc- 
ing situation. 
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"Did you drop this?" she said, with a 
touch of mischief in her voice. 

"I think I did. In fact, I am quite sure 
I did." They were both holding the walk- 
ing stick now, as though there were some 
doubt as to the ownership. 

"I am stupid and clumsy and very slow," 
said the man, "I should have reached it 
first" 

"You had so much further to go than I," 
said Paula. He was very tall. 

He stepped aside, raising his hat and half 
unconsciously pressing out the dent with the 
head of the cane. 

Paula did not look back as she went down 
the steps, nor after she had reached the pave- 
menty yet she knew that he was still standing 
there, amused and wishing that she would 
turn for just one more laugh. 

Only after she had reached the comer did 
she take a long breath and straighten her 
shoulders as one does when he steps out into 
a brisk, wintry breeze in November. 

She felt exhilarated, as though she had 
taken a double dose of some very agreeable 
tonic. She felt herself smiling all over. 
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"What a man!" she caught herself saying 
to herself. "What a real man I" And then 
she hastened her steps as though he might 
have heard her and she must fly. 

Reaching her apartment Paula slipped in- 
to a negligee and sat down before her mir- 
ror. For a long time she studied her own 
face, turning from side to side. Then taking 
a hand mirror she studied her profile from 
all points of view. Then suddenly, she threw 
down the hand mirror, flupg herself upon 
a couch and burst into a flood of tears. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Fate Leads 

When Paula entered the studio next morn- 
ing the first thing that caught her eye was 
a large canvas, at the further end of the 
great studio, and before it, his back to her, 
stood a man in painter's garb working upon 
it. It was aii idyllic scene, a naiad reclining 
on the grass under the trees, beside a stream 
which shimmered with silver glints where 
the sunlight had been softened and subdued 
by its tortuous passage through the leaves; 
and as her eyes took in the foreground, she 
knew that those broad shoulders and stature 
before the picture belonged to the already 
idealized creature of the doorway. 

Favard met her with ou^tstretched hands 
and a cheery smile. 

"Prompt, to the minute,'* he said. "Do 
you know, I am rather beginning to like 
you-'* 
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"Thank you. I shall try to be good,'* said 
Paula, preparing for work. 

Favard brought an easel, on which he 
placed a square of academy board and said : 

"I want to watch your stroke." He hand- 
ed her a box of crayons and added : 

"Draw for me — let me see, — ^well, draw 
that picture of a man making a picture over 
there." 

John Tremaine had not turned from his 
easel when the door opened, but had con- 
tinued his work. He was not painting from 
the model and was engaged on his back- 
ground and all unconscious made an excel- 
lent study, his dark artist's habit showing 
against the soft greens of his canvas. 

Favard had sauntered away and Paula 
was practically alone with this man, the first 
man who had ever stirred more than a pass- 
ing interest. And with this interest she 
worked, con amore, as it were, rapidly, 
earnestly and with inspiration. In less than 
twenty minutes she turned, and smiled as 
she saw the absolutely rapt attention Favard 
was giving her from a distance. 
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"Bravo I Bravo !'^ he said, coming nearer, 
then taking up the sketch he said : 

"You are^a wonderful girl, really won- 
derful. We shall make something of you. 
John, come here.'' 

The young man turned, his palette still 
upon his wrist, and canie over. 

"John Tremaine — Miss Landis," said Fa- 
vard, still looking at the sketch. 

Tremaine looked, smiled, hesitated and, 
seeing the answering smile in Paula's face, 
burst into a laugh so prolonged that Favard 
turned, a question mark plainly visible in 
the lines of his face. 

"We have met, I think," said Tremaine. 

"No, collided would be the word," an- 
swered Paula. 

And then they told Favard of the incident 
of the day before, and he too joined in the 
laughter — ^provoked by their comments. 

"While you have been creating two green 
leaves, Tremaine," said the artist, "this girl 
has created a living entity, whose very back 
is expressive." 

Tremaine took the study and scanned it 
with interest, looking from time to time at 
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the somewhat embarrassed face near him. 

'^It's ripping/' said he. ^^I congratulate 
you, Miss Landls." 

"Now, go about your business, John,'* said 
Favard. "We are about to lay a comer- 
stone," and then with a gentleness and solici- 
tude which was almost paternal he began to 
initiate Paula into the wondrous intricacies 
of color effects and by question and answer 
led her along the paths which make an artist 
great, or a great artist greater. 

All through the summer days, far into the 
autumn, Paula painted in the studio, ab- 
sorbed in her work, and yet always knowing 
that Tremaine was near. She was scarcely 
conscious herself that his presence meant 
anything to her. She only knew that she was 
glad to see him when he came each morning. 
Their easels were usually close together, and 
they would often talk while the model 
rested. 

One day Tremaine was not there and she 
missed him. It was as though she had come 
in, hoping to find the studio alive with light, 
and the heavens had suddenly clouded. 

She was perfunctory with her work, and a 
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bit distraite, and Favard, little dreaming the 
cause, cautioned her: 

^^You must expect to be discouraged while 
you are stuffing your head with a lot of dry 
facts, but they will soon find their proper 
pigeon-holes in that bright brain of yours 
and will keep out of your way until you 
need them. At present they are like stum- 
bling blocks in your path. Cheer up. Look 
pleasant, and keep your eye on the Salon." 

The following morning Tremaine was at 
his easel. 

Paula saw him as he entered, and was 
conscious of a queer little pain at her heart 
— a pain that was not a pain — that was a joy, 
and yet hurt. 

All day they worked side by side, until as 
the light began to fade they laid aside their 
palettes. 

The next day was a holiday, but both Tre- 
maine and Paula had forgotten it until Fa- 
vard remarked: 

"Is an old painter to have no respite, no 
relief from this daily grind, this planting 
of shoots in younger soil? Get into the 
country, you two. It is a blessed saint's day. 
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and the better the day the better the deed." 
Tremaine and Paula looked at each other 
with a look something akin to that which 
had accompanied their first meeting. It was 
another comedy situation, for, of course, 
Paula could not know that Tremaine was 
willing to take her, and surely Tremaine 
could not know that if Paula had prayed for 
anything on this saint's day it would have 
been for something of this sort. 

"Get into the country," said Favard, "some 
of those leaves of yours, John, are sawed 
out of shingles. Nature will tell you that 
leaves are more or less transparent. The sun 
will wiggle through them in spite of opposi- 
tion. Go and get a look at them while they 
are still young and attractive." 

"Still young and attractive!" Paula heard 
the words as though they were some sort of 
thrust at herself. Oh I if she were only young 
and attractive! Her imagination pictured 
the growth of a friendship with such a man 
as this in whom she had found an ideal and 
in whom she believed idealization was the 
dominant note. His work, his manner, the 
few expressions of thought she had over- 
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heard, his comments in the studio convinced 
her of this. 

"Probably Miss Landis does not care for 
the country." 

"I love it," said Paula, simply. 

"And you have no plans?" continued Tre- 
maine. 

Again, simply, "No." 

" Then we will let straws show which way 
the wind blows," said Tremaine. "With no 
definite purpose, Fate shall shape our course. 
Come." 

At the front door they exchanged quick 
glances, showing that their thoughts were 
traveling along the same line, and when they 
reached the pavement, Tremaine led the way 
along the street which Paula had taken after 
their first meeting. At the corner, uncon- 
sciously Paula took the reins and turned 
away from the direction of her apartment 
into a street which led directly to the Gare 
du Nord. 

Here Tremaine again took control and 
bought tickets for the same station as the 
purchaser ahead of him, not knowing and 
not caring what the destination might be, so 
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long as it metiit the woods and the trees and 
the sky. 

But little was said during the short jour- 
ney, but when they were alone he began to 
question Paula, not curiously, but seemingly 
with an interest bom of his appreciation of 
her ability. At first the conversation was of 
the studio and such topics as would naturally 
spring in the minds of the students under the 
same master. 

Then, gradually, it took on a more per- 
sonal note and Paula found herself telling 
this man a thousand hopes and aims and 
fears, as freely as though they had been boy 
and girl together. 

The manner of the man toward her was 
that of a big, fond, attentive brother. She 
realized this with a bit of a sting of pain in 
her enjoyment of the day's association. Not 
that her thought crystallized into words, for 
women know tfiings vaguely without formu- 
lating them. 

Of one thing Paula was sure. She had 
never been happier. 
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CHAPTER IX 
Children 

They were sitting at the edge of a stream 
on the outskirts of a little village of which 
they had forgotten the name. Tremaine had 
cut a young sapling and trimmed it down to 
a very respectable fishing-rod. 

Paula had unearthed a piece of twine, left 
behind by some picnic party of another 
day, and a bent pin completed the outfit ex- 
cept for the reluctant worm, which at last 
came to the surface under an overturned 
stone. 

^'If the fish should weigh more than a 
pound, we shall lose him. The twine is not 
reliable," said Tremaine. 

"Maybe she wouldn't struggle if she liked 
the worm,'* said Paula, turning away to half 
conceal a smile. 

And while they ostensibly fished, they 
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drifted into personalities, frank, outspoken, 
honest personalities. 

Paula broke the ice with the remark: 

"You surprise me." 

"Why?'» 

"Because I know I*m ugly. I heard you 
rhapsodizing to Monsieur Favard one day, 
and I know that only the beautiful appeals 
to you. I believe you are sacrificing your- 
self today as a penance for some misde- 
meanor or sin or peccadillo or— well — ^what- 
ever men do penance for — I don't know." 

"And do you think that I haven't brains 
enough to appreciate brains?" 

"You radiate a personality which I enjoy," 
said Tremaine, as she made no answer. 

"Yes," she said, "so long as you look the 
other way." 

"Oh! please don't. It's not so bad as that," 
and then realizing that he was convicted out 
of his own mouth, he added : 

"Do you believe in atavism?" 

"Why, of course," she answered. "It has 
been demonstrated so often and so decisively; 
everyone must believe in it." 

"My grandfather," said Tremaine, "skip- 
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ped a generation and bequeathed to me his 
infatuation for the charm of a beautiful face. 
He maintained that any beautiful nature 
which had not an equal charm of feature was 
paying a price, squaring the books for some 
ancestor." Tremaine was drawing his line 
up and down stream absently. 

"The sins of the fathers will be visited, and 
so forth," said Paula. 

"Exactly," said Tremaine. "That's just 
what I mean." 

"And you want to know which one of my 
ancestors was a gallous hound, do you?" 

"No, no. Not at all. I don't care any- 
thing about them. I just want to know if 
you believe it." 

"Yes; I believe it," said Paula. "My 
grandfather, on the feminine side, was a Lo- 
thario, and on the masculine side he was a 
miser; but I took after my grandmothers, so 
I'm not a Lothario, though I'm a miser for 
a purpose." 

"What purpose?" asked Tremaine. 

"Self protection," answered Paula. 

Tremaine looked quizzically at her for an 
instant and then said: 
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"Well?" 

"Don't you sec if I were to spend money 
freely, as I might if I chose, some would say, 
'She has money,' and they would put on their 
company manners and make me believe, per- 
haps, that they were their every day behav- 
iors, and I might like them and marry them 
and be miserable ever after." 

"Oh! wondrous wise in thy generation," 
laughed Tremaine. "But you will marry 
some day, won't you?" 

"I must." Paula said it with an impetu- 
osity which was born of a great wave of ma- 
ternal yearning as she looked this man 
straight in the eyes fearlessly, and thought : 

"And I want the father of my child to look 
like you." 

"It is the duty of every woman to pay her 
debt to posterity and not only to posterity but 
to the longing of her own womanhood," she 
continued. "And only those women should 
bring children into the world who are eager 
to do so. Whatever form we may take in 
which to believe in God, we must attribute 
to Him the sublime purpose of gradually at- 
taining perfection through past experiences." 
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"By perfection, you mean the Ninrana of 
the Buddhists?" asked Tremaine. 

"No. They picture a sort of oblivion in 
their perfect rest ideas," she answered. "To 
me the idea of perfect rest would be — ^well 
— it would be the other place. Advancement, 
progress, uplift, the approach to the ideal is 
what I need." 

"What is the ideal," said Tremaine. 

"Simply the attainment of all our earthly 
desires in some brighter, cleaner, more 
wholesome atmosphere," she said. "And no 
doubt there we should have a new set of 
ideals to struggle for." 

"Where would you begin, in that new 
country?" asted the man. 

I think I would begin by looking around 
for the kind of face that would not disturb 
your ideals." She spoke lightly, and 
laughed, but there was a note of bitterness 
in her mirth. 

Tremaine detected it and changed the 
subject. "I am certain I had a bite," he said. 

"Lead her gently to the shore," said Paula, 
interested. 

"He is resisting," said Tremaine. 
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^^May I take a hand?" said Paula. 

"Certainly." 

Paula reached down to the surface of the 
water and drew the line gently and steadily 
in and then, with a dextrous movement, 
landed a very good sized fish on the bank. 

"It was a he," she laughed. "A lady fish 
would never have fallen a victim to that 
strong, steady, coaxing pull." 

Tremaine cut out a twig and made a loop 
on which they carried the fish to the quaint 
old inn^ near the station, and it was cooked 
for them at dinner time. 

Over it and the other well cooked items of 
a most enjoyable dinner they became still 
more confidential and heart to heart in their 
talk, and when they finally returned to Paris 
a comradeship had been established which 
brought into Paula's life new interests, new 
hopes and new ambitions. As they walked 
along in the darkness, with only the touch of 
his arm beside hers, and the tones of his voice 
to answer the beatings of her heart, she fully 
realized how cruel Fate had been to her. 
Just the slightest of changes, almost micro- 
scopic changes, and in their present mood 
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there would have been born sentiments and 
feelings which could ripen into that bigger, 
better, stronger emotion where they would 
become necessary to each other. 

He was big and strong, — a man. In every 
sense of the word a gentleman^ and she 
looked up to him with a feeling akin to ador- 
ation. 

She was a woman, in every sense of the 
word; his equal in every way, except that she 
lacked that regularity of feature which 
seemed to be a necessity to him in the woman 
toward whom he would be irresistibly drawn. 

She was devoid of the sensation known as 
falling in love. Her feelings were higher 
and of the earth less earthy than the usual 
process in that direction, and yet she longed 
with all her heart and soul for just a day or 
an hour of that beauty which would send a 
light into his eyes which was not so courte- 
ously brotherly. 

"I have wasted a great deal of country in 
visiting it alone," he said, as he left her at 
her door. We must go again and soon, for 
the winter will be here before long. Will 
you?" 
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^Te8,'' she answered, quietly enough^ but 
she was full of joy. Perhaps he had not 
been unhappy after alL He seemed sincere 
and his voice rang true. 

And again that night her mirror was stud- 
ied and her profile scanned, but she did not 
weep. She slept and dreamed 
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CHAPTER X 
The Temptation 

The first chill days of Winter have come; 
snow has not yet fallen, but there is a tang in 
the air that exhilarates. 

The trees are leafless, but as if to make up 
for the sombre brownness overhead, the 
streets are filled with a busy throng. The 
Rue de la Paix is crowded with motors, out 
of which step dainty, smartly gowned 
woKien, intent on the purchase of their win- 
ter frocks— or fittings for those already or- 
dered. 

The beautiful houses of Paris, deserted 
during the Summer months, are again open 
and gay. Brilliant, wonderful Paris is itself 
once more, 

Paula entering the studio one morning 
found Favard alone, standing before die 
open fire* 
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**Good morning, my master." 

Instead of answering, Favard looked at 
Paula. 

She came up close to him. 

"Well?" 

"It is not well r 

"No? And what is wrong?" 

"You I" 

"I?" 

"Yes, you I" 

"And in what way, Monsieur Favard?" 

"That's just it. I don't know. I cannot 
put my hand on any one thing and say 4t is 
that,' and yet you are changed. You are not 
the same Paula Landis who came to my 
studio seven months ago." 

"I have worked hard, my master — ^have I 
not improved? Have I accomplished noth- 
ing?" 

"I should think you have. You have done 
wonderfully — ^wonderfully." 

"Then if the change is not improvement, 
what is wrong?" 

"That's just what I want to know — ^not 
from idle curiosity, you must not think that 
— ^but — ah, well, an old man like me has 
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no business to meddle in other people's af- 
fairs." 

Paula removed her wraps and hat, putting 
them in their accustomed place. Then, cross- 
ing the room to her easel, picked up her pal- 
ette and squeezed out upon it the colors she 
would use that day. 

Favard watched her in silence. At last 
she turned to him. "Do you know, my mas- 
ter, that this is quite the nicest thing I have 
had said to me in a long timeT' 

"Nice? What do you mean?'* 

"I mean that if you have noticed me at all, 
you must have taken an interest in me, and — 
well, there are very few people who do, in 
fact, although I hate to confess it, I can't 
think of even one." 

"Nonsense, child, you don't know what 
you are talking about. A young woman with 
your talent, your very great talent — ^no one 
take an interest in you? Absurd 1" 

"That's just it, my master, I can draw well, 
and thanks to you, I can paint — a little — if 
I were not horribly shy, I might even talk 
fairly well, but — and this is the whole diffi- 
culty — I am so plain no one is interested in 
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mc. They never trouble to get beyond my 
ugly face." 

"And is that why you have been so dis- 
traite of late? Is that why you have crept 
into your shell, leaving us all outside?" 

Paula looked at Favard. Could he have 
guessed that she cared for John Tremaine — 
she must not leave him with that impression. 

"I have not been conscious of so with- 
drawing, but perhaps it has been because I 
have realized wholly what a misfortune it is 
for a woman to lack some measure of beauty. 
My lack of it has handicapped me all my 
life, even as a little child, and instead of get- 
ting used to it, each year it galls me more 
and more." 

"Nonsense, what difference does it make?" 

"What difference does it make? Dear 
Heaven, all the difference in the world. It 
brought me bitter pain when I was too 
young to understand the cause, when other 
children were petted and loved, even by 
others than their parents, no one ever laid a 
caressing hand upon me. I lost both father 
and mother. They would have loved mc— 
but they were gone, and no one — ^no one ever 
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loved me or wanted to caress me, Ohl how 
I envied those other children, how heart- 
hungry I was. It has kept friendship, love, 
everything at bay, and left me to a life of 
loneliness. If, as some people believe, there 
is another world into which we are born, my 
one prayer is that I shall be beautiful." 

"I hope your prayer will be answered. 
Meantime, remember you have a very great 
place to fill in this world, and that if you 
continue as you are doing, you are on die 
high road to filling it. Is that not worth 
something?'' 

"Indeed, yes — it is worth a very great deal, 
and yet, somehow, it is difficult to enjoy any- 
thing alone, and whichever way I look, tfiat 
word 'Alone' seems to loom up at the end 
of if' 

"You take life too seriously, Miss Landis; 
do you never frivol?" 

"I, frivol?" Paula lifted her shaggy eye- 
brows questioningly. 

"Play truant, kick over tfie traces,'^ he 
wenjt on. 

"Truant from what and kick over what 
traces?" she asked. 
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"Do something that you have never done 
before, that you could not imagine yourself 
doing, that would take you completely out 
of yourself,'' 

"Whatever could I do that would accom- 
plish that?" 

"You have never been to a Bal des Quat'z 
Arts?" he said. 

"No. Is it interesting?" 

"Very, to a man, in the small hours of the 
morning; comparatively so to one wh9 de- 
sires to look on and run away when the fun 
becomes too fast and furious. I sent for a 
card for Tremaine and ordered some extra 
ones in case of emergency. If you should 
care to go, help yourself. They are there on 
the table." 

Paula sauntered over to the table and read 
the somewhat reckless wording of the invi- 
tations and would have given the matter no 
further tfiought, but by chance her eye fell 
upon a new art revue, the pages of which she 
opened. 

The frontispiece was in colors, exquisitely 
done, of a figure not unlike her own, in fancy 
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dress and with a mask which left only the 
mouth and chin exposed. 

A flash of inspiration seized her. She 
knew her mouth and chin were exceptionally 
good. Favard had told her so and, better 
than that, her own study of her features con- 
vinced her that if Providence had willed to 
make eyebrows and forehead and cheek 
bones equally harmonious she would have 
been spared many tears. 

She saw herself in this figure before her 
and determined that she would be beautiful 
for at least one night. 

For at least one night she would seem to 
be beautiful, and while so seeming, would 
meet and talk with John Tremaine, untram- 
melled by her ugly face. Afterwards? Ah, 
there would be no afterwards. 

Tremaine had told her he would be leav- 
ing Paris for London at a certain date short- 
ly after the one on which the ball was to take 
place. 

Paula had known this time was very close, 
but she had put the thought away from her. 
It hurt too deeply. 

He would go back to England, back to his 
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home, and Paula knew that in all probability' 
they would never meet again. 

If she should go to this ball — meet him — 
talk with him — it would be their farewell. 
It would be better so— better than a formal 
"goodbye" some morning, in the studio, be- 
fore Favard's eyes. 

Quietly and unnoticed, Paula slipped one 
of the cards into her portfolio. She would 
go to this ball. For just once in her life she 
would be on an equal footing with those 
women to whom a kind providence had given 
the gift of gifts,— beauty. 

Going to her picture she worked on it for 
two hours, and then threw down her palette. 
She and Favard had been the only occupants 
of the studio that morning. 

"My master, I wonder if it is not you who 
need looking after more than I? You make 
us all take holidays, but you — ^would you not 
be the better for a short rest?" 

"Rest? I'm never happy when I'm rest- 
ing. Work is my recreation — ^but what about 
this picture of yours?^' 

"I'll finish it in a few days — and perhaps 
• — perhaps then I'll take a little holiday 1" 
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"Do, and come back bright and well and 
happy." 

"You are very good to me, my master — 
very good ; good-bye now — I am going home 
but ril be here early in the morning," and 
Paula with her precious card of invitation 
carefully tucked away in her portfolio closed 
the door softly behind her and walked rap- 
idly away. 



' ' * \ 
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CHAPTER XI 
The Grub and the Butterfly 

In the ordering of her costume, Paula 
looked back over every hour she had spent 
with John Tremaine and recalled every 
word of praise he had ever given to a color, 
or a line, or a curve, in her work at the 
studio. 

The first thing she did was to purchase a 
black satin mask. With this she drove to 
Rudi's, one of the best costumers in Paris. 

She wore a soft black gown and a very 
smart black hat 

Entering the outer office, she told the at- 
tendant she wished to see Monsieur Rudi 
himself, and alone. 

Left to herself, Paula crossed to the win- 
dow, and stood looking out She had been 
there but a moment when she heard, "And 
in what way can I serve Madame?" 

Without turning, Paula said: "Monsieur 
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Rudi, I am a very ugly woman, but I want 
a wonderful costume. If you sec my face 
you will be prejudiced, and my costume will 
suffer. That must not be. Therefore I have 
brought a mask with me, which I will put 
on, and keep on, until you have conceived a 
brilliant idea for my gown. 

Slipping on the mask, Paula turned. 

"But madamel Ah I pardon me — it is 
madame's desire." With a shrug of the 
shoulders, "It shall be as madame wishes." 

In her well fitting black gown, the black 
hat, the mask showing only a lovely mouth 
and chin, it had seemed to the costumer that 
a very beautiful woman had suddenly faced 
him in the room. 

Paula had created the impression she de- 
sired. He would now design a costume suit- 
ed to a beautiful woman, not one to hide the 
defects of an ugly one. 

"Has madame any particular costume in 
mind?" 

"No," said Paula. "I do not wish it to be 
in any particular character or period. I 
wish something entirely original — the lines 
simple — the material soft and clinging. As 
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to color— the color of flame if it is possible, 
and with it I shall wear this mask." 

"Good I" And drawing to him a pad and 
a box of water colors Rudi proceeded to 
make a rough sketch in color. 

As Paula watched him, she laughed softly. 
"Oh," she thought, "if I had come to him 
without the mask he would have had me an 
Eastern woman with a veil — a very thick 
veil." 

The sketch finished, Paula examined it 

"Monsieur Rudi, you are an artist." In 
the different shades of yellow from deep 
orange to the most delicate shade of gold, 
she could easily realize the finished costume. 

"Make it for me, please, spare no expense, 
no pains; it must be beautiful and I must 
have it within five days." 

"Madame may depend upon me, and now 
madame, will you permit me to take meas- 
urements?" 

Paula stood to be measured, asking and 
answering questions from time to time. 

She took an almost fierce delight in ar- 
ranging each smallest detail of the costume, 
feeling that to bring Tremaine to her side 
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there must be a completeness which com- 
manded respect, while it excited admiration. 
One false note and her efforts would be in 
vain. 

"Madame will kindly give mc one fitting 
the day after tomorrow, and one two days 
after, then she shall have the costume." 

"That will do very well. Good day, Mon- 
sieur Rudi, and for the good of the costume, 
until you have got it well under way, I shall 
not remove my mask until I have closed 
your door behind me. When I come again 
it will not matter — it will be too far advanced 
— until Wednesday, then.'* 

When the costume was sent home and tried 
on, even to the mask, Paula realized for the 
first time that conscious power that attends 
real beauty, like a halo. 

It fitted her lithe young figure, for her 
figure was young almost to girlishness, as 
though it were not a thing apart, but one of 
the many lines of an exquisite poem. The 
black satin band across her forehead and 
eyes accentuated the sensitive mouth and 
inviting chin beyond her highest hopes. 

A thousand conflicting emotions stirred in 
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the breast of this woman, hungry for love, 
the best love of the man she could never hope 
to win. 

What she expected of the evening she 
scarcely knew- But one idea possessed her. 
Just once, before John Tremaine passed out 
of her life forever, to meet him unhampered 
by the knowledge that he thought her ugly. 
To be free just once of the constant reminder 
of her lack of beauty. To have him believe 
her beautiful. 

That it would all be a cheat, a fraud, she 
realized, and yet she remembered the old 
days of her childhood — of the games of 
"make-believe." Surely they had been worth 
while, while they lasted. Once more, for the 
very last time, she would "make-believe." 

She did not want him to make love to her. 
That would have placed him in the rank and 
file of average men, but she did want him to 
be interested. She wanted him to know that 
all a woman could give, which was worth re- 
ceiving, she could give, except the beautiful 
face. And this he was. to supply from his 
own imagination. 

Supposing something should happen to 
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expose the trick she was about to play, for 
in her excited state of mind it now looked 
to her a trick. 

It would mean goodbye to John Tremaine 
forever. He would be leaving Paris — their 
lives would lie apart even if he never knew. 
It was playing with fire to continue seeing 
him day after day, with the continued sting 
in her heart that he would never be more 
than kind and courteous. The parting had 
to come, and soon ; better have one wonder- 
ful evening with him than a few more days 
at best at^the studio, and then a calm good- 
bye on his part, while there would be an 
ache in her heart that perhaps she would not 
be able to bear. 

As Tremaine was leaving the studio on 
the day of the Bal Masque, she came toward 
him with outstretched hand. 

"I am saying goodbye to you, dear friend,'' 
she said. 

"And why?" he asked. 

"Simply a decree of Fate," she said. "You 
have been very kind to me, John Tremaine. 
No one has ever been kinder, and I hope that 
our paths may cross again." 
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**Why shouldn't they? Where are you go- 
ing?" he asked. 

"Out into the world, in search of adven- 
ture/' she said, smiling. 

"Adventure I You?" Tremaine patted 
her hand. "You are jesting." 

"Monsieur Favard is not well, and I think 
if several of his pupils desert him he will take 
care of himself instead of taking care of us, 
as he does." 

"What a good woman you are," said Tre- 
maine. "Good, clean through. I wish there 
were more women in the world like you." 

"Thank you," she said, "but what a sad 
thing it would be for the photographers." 

"I am afraid you are setting down an in- 
herited trait as an idiosyncracy. Aren't 
you?" he smiled. 

"No," said Paula. "I have learned to 
worship the beautiful myself. I can readily 
forgive that worship in others." She gave 
him her hand again, somewhat impetuously, 
and he held it a brief instant, looking into 
her eyes with a look of mutual understand- 
ing. Paula read in his look: 

"I wish this girl were beautiful." 
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And with all her being she echoed the 
wish. She felt that she was losing something 
infinitely dear to her, but she was buoyed up 
by the thought: 

"I shall see him tonight.'* 

Tremaine, on the other hand, simply 
thought: 

"She is a good sort — a good girl — ^pity she 
is so plain/* but his thoughts went no farther. 
The initial impetus for his nature was lack- 
ing. The beautiful face must be his starting 
point. 

And so they parted. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Le Bal des Quafz Arts 

It was a mad riot of color, the Bal des 
Quat'z Arts. Harlequins were whisking 
their wands about and the resounding 
thumps of painted and inflated bladders 
were sending silk hats spinning across the 
floor, to be kicked into the air by some espe- 
cially aerial toe, and some of the kicks served 
to reveal the identity of the kicker. 

Once, when a spangled leg shot into the 
air, a chorus of "Bravas*' was followed by 
the cry: 

"Fifine Duval 1 Fifine Duval I It is the 
kick of Fifine Duval T' and her mask was 
thereafter, as she intended it should be, quite 
useless and her dancing card was full in five 
minutes. 

Grand Seigneurs jostled baboons, and 
giants walked about with dwarfs. Doges of 
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Venice paired with vivandicres and flower 
girls, instinctively, picked out the maskers in 
soldiers' uniforms. 

Paula was lost in a motley throng, and soon 
realized that people did not wait for intro- 
ductions at the Quat'z Arts ball. 

She knew that she appeared beautiful to 
these people, and the knowledge gave her 
confidence, the confidence that belongs to a 
beautiful woman, who knows that she may 
say and do many things with impunity, 
things that a plainer woman would not dare. 
Confidence born of the power of beauty. 
And so her timidity fell from her as does a 
mantle, and she answered merry jest with 
jest. 

One especially audacious harlequin in- 
sisted upon attending her, and in avoiding 
him she feared she might miss the object of 
her quest, but at last she hit upon an idea, 
which not only dismissed him, but served to 
rid her of the attentions of others. 

"I am awaiting the arrival of Monsieur 
La Croix, my escort." As Monsieur La Croix 
was well known as the best swordsman in 
Paris, these words caused her would be 
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adorers to fade instantly into the maelstrom 
of silks and satins which swirled about her. 

Paula stood watching the dancers. Her 
slender girlish figure leaned against the pil- 
lar where she stood, with an alertness of 
poise, like a bird about to take wing; and 
this alertness was born of her eagerness to see 
again the man, the one man in the world to 
her, in this new guise. 

Beauty! Beauty! Beauty! From time im- 
memorial the world had gone mad over it. 

Big, strong, ugly men, of every country 
went into the dove cotes of beauty for their 
wives, and picked out the daintiest and sweet- 
est of them to mother their children and 
guard the sanctity of their homes. It was 
the custom. Convention permitted it. 

And when the beauties from the dove cotes 
had made their market, especially here in 
Paris, what happened? 

Monsieur Adonis came along, dined at the 
table of Monsieur the Ogre, kissed Madame, 
the Dove, at will, made assignations with 
her and all the world smiled, except perhaps 
Monsieur, die Ogre. 

Oh! stupid men! How does a straight 
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nose compare with a straight life. Is a 
mouth beautiful when it is kissing a rival? 
In such a vein Paula's thoughts ran on, until 
she forgot the tumult and the bustle about 
her. It was as though she were sitting apart 
in a dark box listening to Wagner. The 
blare of brass, the beating of the tympani, 
the rattle of the drums, the shrieks of the vio- 
lins, were all as nothing, while she followed 
the golden thread of the masters' theme, the 
love note running along, weaving in and out, 
now visible, now hidden, but always there. 

Ohl stupid men! To swear by beauty only, 
while fidelity went begging, and then sud- 
denly Paula laughed aloud. 

What was she doing herself? Was she not 
charmed by John Tremaine's physical per- 
fections? Has she not been drawn to him 
because he was tall, aristocratic, handsome, 
manly, all that goes to make the perfect 
man? 

A thousand contradictions came bubbling 
to the surface of her imagination. No, he 
was brave, noble, honest, sincere, courteous, 
sympathetic. 

(But, the question rose, would she have 
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found all this out had he not possessed the 
qualities which had made her long to look 
back at that first meeting. 

That first meeting 1 How long ago it 
seemed! She was only a child then, com- 
pared with the myriads of emotions she had 
known since that day, real emotions ; tears as 
well as smiles ; and as she stood waiting and 
watching, she felt that she too was being 
watched. That impelling and commanding 
something that tells us when a magnetism 
greater than our own is in the air. She 
placed her hand against the pillar near, un- 
consciously adding to the picture of lithe 
grace and beauty, and turned. 

John Tremaine, his hands behind him, his 
gaze fixed upon her, stood not ten feet away. 

Paula felt her heart tighten. The roots 
of her hair tingled. She felt chilly. Then the 
revulsion, or rather, the reversion, of feeling 
came and the hot blood mantled her cheeks 
beneath the mask, suffused her adorable chin 
and swept down across as beautiful a neck 
and bosom as ever had been painted. 

So thought Tremaine, his admiration shin- 
ing in his eyes. 
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The expression of his face was a joy to 
this heart-hungry woman. It was her first 
great victory, and even in the stress of the 
moment she thought: 

"What a joy to feel like this, day after day 
and year after year!" 

How long they stood thus they never 
knew. It may have been thirty seconds. It 
seemed an hour. Then Tremaine advanced 
and spoke softly, courteously: 

"Mademoiselle." 

"Monsieur." 

"Mademoiselle will pardon me, I did not 
intend to stare, although I believe it is per- 
mitted here. I was lost in admiration. You 
are very beautiful. I am an artist. The cos- 
tume is your own design?" 

"And Monsieur is a mind reader? No?" 

"Am I right?" 

"Quite." 

"It is the only costume here to-night which 
has a soul. I might say two souls, for surely 
you did not put all of yours into this dress, 
this gown, this dream, what do you call it?" 

"It is a web. Monsieur, a mesh, see," she 
held up a wisp of the material "I am a 
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golden spider in a silver web, and unless you 
are a very good actor, I have caught a fly." 

"CharmingI Delightful! You are a poet 
as well as — ^what shall I say?" he questioned. 

"A woman," she answered- 

"Yes. By Jove! YouVe right. I should 
have thought of that myself. A woman. It 
speaks and breathes and lives about you, the 
atmosphere of woman, a real woman." 

"Women are clever at disguises. Monsieur. 
Beware." 

"Why are you here?" Tremaine spoke 
abruptly, almost brusquely. 

"For exactly the reason that you are here 
and several added reasons," she added. 

"You do not care for this?" He pointed to 
the revellers. 

"No, no. Why should I?" She spoke 
quietly, looking down. 

"You are not at all like them; will you 
talk to me?" 

"Why not? It is customary, is it not?" 

"But I hate custom. That is why I want 
to talk to you. I want to break away from 
custom. Will you come?" 

Tremaine indicated the anterooms where 
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refreshments were served, and side by side 
they picked their way across the halL 

A generous coin in the hand of a waiter 
procured for them a table on a balcony, 
where, secure from intrusion and apart from 
the crowd, they were practically alone. 

Softly shaded lamps shed a subdued lustre 
about them, and if Paula had prepared the 
situation in advance, it could not have been 
more in harmony with her purpose — ^an hour 
stolen from a lifetime, an hour with the man 
she loved, undisturbed by the constant re- 
minder of the plainness of her face. 

"And now," said John Tremaine, lifting 
his wine, "will you touch the rim of my glass 
with that most fascinating and perfect 
mouth?" 

Paula lifted her glass to her mouth, and 
leaning forward placed it to the lips of Tre- 
maine. 

"Mademoiselle, I wish I might have 
sketched you as you stood when first I saw 
you to-night The pose was perfect. You 
were a picture." 

"Monsieur jests, alas, I have no beauty.'' 

"No beauty? Surely it is Mademoiselle 
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who jests. Your beautiful arms, your slen- 
der wrists, every line of your body." 

Paula smiled. How often during the past 
months he had seen herl True, it was almost 
always in studio garb, sleeves to her wrists, 
and her working costume, with its big apron, 
was a more effective disguise than the one in 
which she stood, which revealed while it hid 
her beautifully moulded form, the grace of 
every limb. 

"Monsieur is mistaken, indeed, I have no 
beauty." 

"Mademoiselle is over-modest. Her very 
beautiful lips declare she possesses no beau- 
ty. Bien! I am satisfied." 

Paula felt as if she were in a dream. She 
seemed to slip back into childhood at the old 
game of "make-believe." She "made be- 
lieve" that he loved her as she loved him, 
that she was all he thought her to be, won- 
derful and beautiful, — and then she felt the 
mask against her face and knew it must never 
be removed in his presence; that as far as the 
old Paula Landis was concerned, she was as 
dead to John Tremaine as if she had never 
been. 
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Paula Landis was to John Tremaine but a 
memory, a plain little woman, to whom per- 
haps from very pity's sake he had been kind, 
but now — she was reborn. With this mask 
on her face she at least seemed beautiful, and 
John Tremaine desired to be with her! 

And so they sat and talked, and Paula was 
astonished to hear her own voice, tuned pur- 
posely to a lower key, lest there be any recog- 
nition. But there was nothing to remind 
Tremaine of the little student with her plain 
face and timid manner in the soft-voiced ex- 
quisite creature opposite to him. 

Something about her appealed to him 
strongly. The wonderful picture she made 
in her beautiful costume; the delicately 
rounded arms lying against the soft silks, the 
sweet mouth that smiled at him below the 
mask. 

There was something elusive about her. 
He felt that he must hold her close lest she 
get away from him, and yet he dared not 
touch her. 

If he could but drag away the mask; but 
at midnight it must come off, and then — ! 

John Tremaine found himself half mad 
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with the desire to look into her eyes fully, 
freely, without the hideous barrier of satin. 

The strains of an exquisite waltz came to 
them as they sat there. ^'Mademoiselle, 
will you do me the honor to dance with me?'* 

In a few moments they were back in the 
ball-room. Paula let him take her in his 
arms, and together they drifted away in the 
mazy whirl of a delightful waltz. 

It all seemed to Paula a most wonderful 
dream. To feel herself in his arms, his 
heart beating against hers, to know that he 
nvanted to be with her. True, she had sacri- 
ficed seeing him at the studio a few more 
days, but this was worth it — ^this one night 
which she would carry with her as a pre- 
cious memory in all the lonely years to come. 

Slowly the last notes of the waltz died 
away, and they stood for a moment beneath 
the large palms that formed an arcade over 
their heads. 

Suddenly there boomed out twelve strokes 
from a great gong, announcing that it was 
midnight, and the hour to unmask. 

^'Mademoiselle, you will let me help you 
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remove your mask?" Tremaine spoke eag- 
erly. 

Paula started. '^No, I cannot unmask.'^ 

''It is midnight. Mademoiselle^ the hour 
when everyone unmasks." 

"Still, Monsieur, I cannot." 

"But it is compulsory." 

"Compulsory?" She had forgotten this; 
forgotten that she was to have but two short 
hours. Unmask — ^never, never. Let him 
see her face — know who she was? Poor lit- 
tle Cinderella, to lose all in a moment 
Nothing, nothing, nothing would make her 
unmask. 

"Goodbye, John Tremaine — I am going." 

"Going! Why?" 

"Because I will not unmask, and, as you 
said just now, it is compulsory." 

"But, Mademoiselle, why will you not 
take off your mask?" 

"That I cannot tell you, but I will not un- 
mask." 

"Is it — is it that you are here sub rosa — 
your — ^your husband." 

"I have no husband." 

"Then why? Ah! I have no right to ask 
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you these questions, but if you go now I may 
never see you again. I cannot bear to think 
of that I want to see you again. I want to 
know you. Will you grant me permission 
to call upon you?" 

"It is impossible." 

"And when you go through that door, we 
are never to meet again, is that what you 
mean?" 

"How can it be otherwise? I may not 
let you know who I am — therefore you can- 
not come to see me." 

"Are you content that it should be so — 
are you?" 

Paula paused a moment. "No, I am not 
content, I wish it could be otherwise." 

Tremaine caught her hands in his. "Then 
it shall be otherwise. Come, we will have to 
leave here if you will not unmask — ^we will 
go somewhere to supper?" 

"And the mask?" 

"Ah, yes— I forgot." 

"I think, John Tremaine, you will have to 
let me go." 

"Will you — ^will you come to my studio? 
'Tis but a few moments' drive from here. I 
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know you will not misunderstand. I sug- 
gest your coming there because there seems 
to be nowhere else, and there we can talk 
for an hour, and I will see you— or see that 
you get safely home." 

Paula hesitated. All the conventionali- 
ties in which she had been brought up arose 
and called to her. A bachelor's rooms, at 
midnight, and alone? And then down, far 
down in her heart a little voice whispered, 
"I love him — I will go.'* 

She put her hand in his. 

Quietly they left the great hotel with its 
laughter and music, and stepped into a wait- 
ing cab. 

Tremaine gave his address, and ten min- 
utes later they alighted before the building 
in which was his studio. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
The Studio 

An old fashioned house had been recon- 
structed for apartments. Here Tremaine 
had established himself. 

A former tenant, an artist, had taken the 
entire fourth floor, and remodelled it There 
had been a number of small rooms. Of 
these, removing the dividing walls, he had 
made an enormous room to the north. Low 
buildings had made it possible to look out 
over the city from here, insuring both priv- 
acy and light, so making of it an ideal studio. 

Back of this were two small rooms of al- 
most equal size^ one of these a bed-room, the 
other a bath. 

The former tenant had furnished very 
simply; both bed-room and studio being bar- 
ren of everything but what was actually 
necessary. 
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Just before John Tremaine came to Paris 
he had given up the place, and Tremaine, 
looking for a studio in which he could live 
as well as work, heard of the rooms, saw 
them, and immediately signed a lease for 
three years. 

Having plenty of money and a love of the 
beautiful he spent a very enjoyable month 
in collecting things for his temporary home. 

The bed-room was severe in its simplicity, 
but in the studio he had let his desire for 
luxuriousness have full swing. 

Over the great window that extended 
across the entire north side of the room, and 
reached almost to the ceiling, was hung soft 
yellow silk. This, drawn aside in the day 
to admit as much or as little light as might 
be desired, fell in long, straight lines from 
ceiling to floor. In the evening these were 
drawn together, shutting out the night, and 
formed a wonderful amber background for 
the room. 

Set into the corner of the studio farthest 
from the window was a huge open fireplace, 
and before it stood a divan, not such a one 
as is usually seen, piled high with cushions 
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in the corner of a room, but a great square 
thing with a marvellous piece of old yellow 
satin over it, dull yellow with threads of 
gold and blue interwoven ; the border, almost 
all blue, fell in soft folds to the floor — an 
exquisite bit of color when the firelight 
played upon it. 

On this couch when he wished to think, 
or to rest, Tremaine would throw himself 
at full length. 

The colors about him seemed to soothe 
him. He had a strong, although scarcely 
recognized, desire for yellow. Yellow in its 
soft glowing shades — yellow the colors of 
sunlight and flames, and with it, as it is neces- 
sary that one color relieve another — a note 
of blue — ^but only a note — for the yellow 
must predominate. 

The floor was covered with Oriental rugs 
— each beautiful in itself, and making an 
harmonious whole of soft yellow and blues. 

On the ochre walls hung pictures in dull 
gold frames, not all, as is usual, by the artist 
whose studio it is. Some few of these Tre- 
maine had painted himself, but the majority 
of them were by artists known and unknown, 
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bought by Tremaine because of their beauty- 
Many of his own studies unframed leaned 
against the wall. 

Two easels with half finished pictures 
stood in the center of the room, and several 
luxurious chairs, wide and deep, that fairly 
invited one to sit, were placed beside tabour- 
ets on which were immense bowls overflow- 
ing with flowers. 

In one corner was a large exquisitely 
carved table, littered with books, and in the 
center of this a great silver bowl, also full 
of flowers. 

From the ceiling depended an Oriental 
lamp. When lit it threw a soft radiance that 
lighting the room in the center, but leaving 
the corners in shadow, reflected the lights 
from the yellow silk curtains, the deep yel- 
low of the Satin on the divan, and gave one 
the impression of a room of marvellous gold- 
en sheen with tones of blue. 

Soft draperies like those in the high win- 
dows extended across from wall to w^all at 
the opposite end of the room, entirely con- 
cealing the doors leading into the other 
chambers. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
At Tremaine^s 

Opening the outer door Tremaine led 
Paula to the lift, a tiny affair, such as is to 
be found in small apartment houses 
throughout Paris. 

As it slowly rose, a feeling of trepidation 
swept over Paula. 

Tremaine reached out to touch the elec- 
tric button which would stop the car at his 
floor. Paula checked him: *Tou fully un- 
derstand that this is not a flirtation, not an 
adventure?" 

"Whatever you wish me to understand — 
no more, no less, I shall understand." 

He touched the button and the lift 
stopped. 

As Tremaine opened the door of the 
studio he pulled a cord and the room was 
flooded with soft light 
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Paula paused on the threshold — and en- 
tered the room. 

John clo&ed the door and going to the fire, 
stirred it into a blaze and threw on another 
log. Then he turned to Paula, who had not 
stirred, and removed her wrap and furs, and 
the lace veil about her head. 

He lifted one hand and took off the glove 
— then the other, and laying these beside her 
cloak, he turned once more to Paula and led 
her to the great divan beside the fire. 

Paula sank down upon it^ and Tremaine 
drew a low stool beside her. 

Neither spoke a word. 

At last Paula looked about her. Always 
a lover of the beautiful, the room appealed 
strongly to her, with its soft lights and 
shadows, the scent of the heavily massed 
flowers, the wonderful colors that gleamed 
in the firelight. 

"John Tremaine, you have a beautiful 
studio." 

'I am glad it pleases you. Mademoiselle, 
but — all evening you have called me by 
name. You know me then? We have met?" 

Paula rose, and walked slowly across the 
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room, standing at last before one of the 
easels. 
"A charming picture, Monsieur." 
Tremaine followed her. "I am to know 
nothing of you, then; not even whether we 
have ever met, not eVen whether you have 
been married. You have told me you have 
no husband — is it that he is dead — or has 
never been?" 

"I have no husband, Monsieur — that is all 
I will tell you. Naturally you wish to know 
more — but it is impossible — I cannot — I 
cannot. I have come to your studio to-night 
because if I had not, our ways would have 
parted, and in all our lives we two might 
not have met again." 

"You did not wish that to happen?" 
"No — I did not wish that to happen." 
"And after to-night. Mademoiselle, when 
you leave me to-night, what then?" 

"I do not know. Monsieur, *it is in the lap 
of the gods.' " 

"But surely, you realize how helpless I 
am. I do not know who you are, where you 
live. I might not know you if we passed in 
the street, for I have only seen you masked." 
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"Do you desire so much to sec me again?" 

"So much, that if you do not tell me who 
you are, I shall be compelled to follow you 
to-night in order to know." 

"That would hardly be fair, would it? I 
have trusted you, and, Monsieur, were you 
to do this thing, I would leave Paris at the 
moment of your discovery, and it would be 
the end of everything — for you and me." ^ 

"And you will never lift that mask?" 

"Never, I think. Monsieur." 

"Mademoiselle, I think you will — some 
day." 

Paula smiled and crossed the room to the 
table on which lay John's books. 

He watched her go, noted the easy grace 
of movement, the beautiful arms, the exqui- 
site line from chin to throat. 

Pushing a button at his side the room was 
in darkness, save for the firelight. Paula 
started, but he did not come to her. Instead 
he drew aside the draperies from the im- 
mense window, and opening it, said to her 
very quietly: "Will you come here, and let 
me show you something very beautiful?" 

Paula came to the open window, and 
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looked into the night There was nothing to 
obscure the view, as they looked out over 
the tops of the houses, out over the sleeping 
city. Here and there lights gleamed, and 
silvered over the snow that had fallen dur- 
ing the evening, leaving a mantle of white 
over everything. A little to the left could 
be discerned the tall heights of the Eiffel 
Tower, and beyond, only to be seen because 
the moon fell full upon it, the white mass of 
the Cathedral of Montmartre. 

Paula stood silent, drinking in the beauty 
of the scene before her, lost in her own 
thoughts. 

What would the end of this be, this mas- 
querading as a beautiful woman? But oh, 
the joy of it, the feeling that he believed her 
to be beautiful, that he wished to be with 
her. Could she go tonight and never see 
him again? Better, far better, she should do 
this. 

"Mademoiselle, every night before I go 
to bed, I open this window, and say good 
night, and sometimes in the afternoons, when 
the sunlight bursts through a rift in those 
clouds, and goes in one straight line to the 
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cathedral yonder, amongst all the colors and 
shadows, that church stands out white and 
glowing and strangely beautiful. I took 
these rooms because of this wonderful out- 
look. 

Paula stood silent for a long time, there 
seemed so little need of words between them. 
Minute after minute slipped by as they stood 
thus side by side. At last she turned to him. 

"Good night, Mr. Tremaine." 

"You are not going?" 

"It is very late, and you know I must go 
some time." 

"Yes, but not yet." 

"I would like to go now, while I am filled 
with the beauty of this exquisite scene, the 
wonder of your beautiful room behind us." 

"And when may I see you again?" 

"That I cannot tell." 

"But, Mademoiselle, this is not to be left 
to chance. You go from me tonight, and 
Paris will swallow you up. I have tacitly 
promised not to follow you, but if you leave 
me like this, I know that when that door 
closes behind you,! will go too« I shall not 
be able to help ^myself." 

133269B 
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Paula realized this would be so, and un- 
der no circumstances must her identity be 
discovered. 

"What would you have me do?" 

"Mademoiselle, if you will not allow me 
to come to you, will you honor my poor 
studio again? Will you come tomorrow?" 

"To-morrow." Then it would not end 
to-night Then this would not be the part- 
ing. She would see him again — ^hear his 
voice — ^be close beside him another enchant- 
ed evening. Beside him, with this wonder- 
ful new found power — this power born of 
the possession of beauty, or at least the seem- 
ing of it And more than all, he wanted her. 
But ought she? Again convention arose and 
said "No." And again her heart cried aloud 
and said "Come." To put off that parting 
if only for a day — to see hipi just once more. 

The temptation was too great. "If you 
will give me your word of honor not to fol- 
low me, or make any attempt to find out who 
I am, now or at any future time — that under 
no circumstances will you try to remove my 
mask — I will come." 

"I promise." 
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"Then will you call to the concierge to get 
a cab?" 

Tremaine switched on the light, and 
helped Paula into her wraps. 

"No," as he turned to get his coat, "you 
are not to come with me," 

"You will allow me to see you to the cab." 

"I would rather you did not — I would 
like to leave you here in your beautiful room 
— please 1" 

"You will come tomorrow?" 

"Not tomorrow, but tomorrow night." 

"What time, Mademoiselle? I shall leave 
the door on the latch, so you need not even 
knock." 

"I will come at nine, John Tremaine. 
Good night." 

Tremaine lifted the hand she offered to 
his lips. "Remember, I have your promise, 
and I shall be waiting for you. Au revoir." 

He opened the door for her, and listened 
to her light footsteps going down. At last 
he turned, closed the door and, walking to 
the open window, looked out, far into the 
night And so John Tremaine stood for an 
hour, thinking, dreaming of an exquisite 
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mouth, a deep soft voice, and a subtle some- 
thing that drew him to the woman who had 
just left. 

He wanted to see her, talk with her, and 
with the intense desire to know her better 
came the greatest reverence, as if she were 
something holy. At last he closed the win- 
dow, and put out the light 
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CHAPTER Xy 
Weaving the Spell 

The following night Trcmaine waited im- 
patiently for the hour of nine. 

He asked himself many questions as he 
sat in his studio gazing into the fire. All 
day he had been thinking of the preceding 
night. All morning at Favard's studio there 
had come between him and his canvas a 
small figure in soft, clinging draperies, a 
black mask, and below that a sweet mouth 
that smiled to him. An exquisite voice, low 
toned and full. 

He thought of her as he first saw her, 
leaning against the pillar amidst the gay, 
rollicking throng, a figure exquisite in grace, 
and yet that seemed almost alone, aloof, pos- 
sessed of a certain sadness. Even the mouth 
showed this, in its little downward droop, 
and yet, as he had spoken to her the mouth 
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had smiled, and it seemed to him that the 
figure that had stood in gloom was irradi- 
ated, and the soft voice that had answered 
his "Mademoiselle" with an arch "Mon- 
sieur" was like music in his ears. 

It was all so wonderful, for two hours he 
had not left her side, and she? Ah, she 
had seemed content. And at the end of the 
evening, when because she would not un- 
mask, she had consented to come to his 
studio 1 It was all like a dream. It was un- 
conventional surely, but it was a night of 
enchantment, and it never occurred to John 
Tremaine to think the smallest bit less of the 
woman because she had done this thing. He 
felt instinctively her inherent goodness and 
sweetness, and whatever the mystery of the 
mask, it had surely its own justification, if 
he could but know it. 

Was it the very mystery of the mask that 
attracted him? He thought not. 

To see her in his studio in a costume that 
made her almost a part of it, every tone of it, 
blending with the colors there, moving 
about with easy, gliding step, sitting in his 
place by the fire, touching his books, leaning 
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over the flowers, standing beside him. Ah I 
Those wonderful moments at the window, 
where he had stood every night alone. And 
always but half revealed — the narrow strip 
of black hiding her from him. Its very 
strangeness took possession of him, and yet 
he felt that from the very first instant of 
their meeting, he and she were no strangers, 
that they were close together in mind and 
spirit. 

He longed for her coming tonight, and he 
never doubted for one moment that she 
would come. She had promised. 

Then the sound of a footstep, light as this- 
tledown. The door moved ever so slightly. 

In a moment, Tremaine had flung it wide, 
and into his presence there came once more 
the woman he most desired to see. 

She came slowly into the room, and, as on 
the previous night, he received her in si- 
lence. 

She stood in the center of the studio, and 
Tremaine going to her, removed the long 
cloak, and the black lace veil which wound 
about her head, concealing hair and face. 
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Then he looked at hen The wonderful 
costume of the preceding night had been 
supplanted by a garment of soft clinging 
black. As she moved, it seemed to float away 
from her in filmy transparent gauze, but 
when she stood still it clung to her, falling in 
long, soft folds. 

Her arms and neck were bare, and showed 
even more beautiful against the background 
of sombre black than that of the brilliant one 
of the fancy dress. 

Her long black gloves were slowly re- 
moved by Tremaine, who suppressed a de- 
sire to kiss the little hands as they emerged 
from their covering. 

Paula stood just beneath the lamp, the 
very brightest spot in all the room, and Tre- 
maine stepped back a pace or two and with 
the eye of an^artist admired the picture she 
made. 

The soft black brought out the whiteness 
of her skin, and across the pallor of the face 
lay the black mask, a bar, accentuating that 
air of mystery, that feeling of elusiveness. 

Paula sank into a great chair beside a 
tabouret, on which stood an enormous bowl 
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of roses, and Tremaine drew a chair bc8ide 
her. 

"Mademoiselle, I thank you for coming." 

"You knew I would come?" 

"You had promised." 

"But how could you be sure I would keep 
my word?" 

"I knew you would not break it." 

"And yet, Monsieur, I was tempted to do 
that very thing." 

"Why, Mademoiselle?" 

"What must you think of it, my coming to 
your rooms unchaperoned?" 

"I only wish my mother were here to rc-^ 
ceive you, that you might come oftener." 

"You mean this, Monsieur?" 

"Indeed, yes, Mademoiselle." 

"I thank you more than I can tell you for 
that thought. But why at first did you re- 
spect me when I so outraged all conven- 
tions?" 

"I felt and knew you understood my atti- 
tude before you said you would come." 

She thought for an instant, knitting the 
brow beneath the mask, and turned to speak 
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as he added^ "And why did you feel that I 
would undierstand?" 

The wondrous mouth smiled, and the man 
leaned forward, as though something elusive 
was about to escape him. 

"Women know men so much better than 
men know women. I know you better than 
you can ever know me," she said. 

"Not better than I could wish to know 
you," he answered. 

She flushed as she raised her eyes to his. 

"Will you tell me why you wished to see 
me again?" You must have many friends, 
brilliant men, beautiful women?" 

"Yes, I have many friends, if I may call 
them that. Some of them interest me, a few 
I care for, but of none of them can I earnest- 
ly say *they satisfy me.' Last night as you 
sat here, and as we stood together looking 
out over the silent city, I felt that perhaps 
at last had come into my life the one being 
who could give me everything. You would 
satisfy the artist in me that demands beauty. 
I never knew, until last night, that there was 
such an exquisite voice in the world, and — 
ah, it is hard to put it into mere words — 
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I feel at peace with you. I believe you pos- 
sess some occult power that catches the re- 
flection of my moods. Does that seem a great 
deal to know of you after one short evening? 
And yet can one count friendship by time? 
One may live in closest companionship for 
years with people and never come close to 
them in spirit. Always there is a wall be- 
tween, invisible, but always there, and always 
felt. And then there comes a day when 
someone's path crosses our own, and we 
know intuitively that here is a kindred soul, 
someone to whom we can turn our minds in- 
side out, and be sure, absolutely sure, of com- 
prehension and of sympathy." 

"And in all your life there has been no 
woman who has been just such a friend to 
you?" 

"No, I have had no such friend." 

"Not even in the studio where one gets 
frank camaraderie, where sex is forgotten in 
good fellowship?" 

"There was one little woman, we were 
good pals ; once because I was sorry for her 
I took her out to the country for a day. It 
was spring, and she seemed so sad and for- 
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lorn that in a moment of rashness, I asked 
her to go with me for a little holiday. She 
had no sooner accepted than I regretted hav- 
ing suggested it, she was such a plain little 
creature, and so conscious of it" 

"And did she bore you?" 

"No, not at all. That was the strangest 
part of it. Beauty in a woman is to me a 
necessity, and yet I enjoyed the day. She 
was, in spite of her timidity, delightful to 
talk to, and out under the sky she seemed to 
let herself go, to blossom put, as it were, and 
lose something of the greyness that surround- 
ed her in Paris." 

"Then you forgot her ugliness?" 

"On the contrary, I was constantly re- 
minded of it, and as constantly annoyed by 
it." 

"Poor little woman." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"Perhaps she cared for you — ^very much.'* 

"Oh, nol She left Paris a few days ago, 
and told me farewell as if we had been two 
men. There was no sentiment, I assure you, 
on either side." 

"And you will never meet again?" 
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^^It is possible, of course, but most un- 
likely^' 

"Most, most unlikely, poor thing 1" 
"Mademoiselle, why do you say that?" 
"I am sorry for her, sorry for any woman 
who thinks and feels and longs as do we all, 
for love, love of home, and husband, and lit- 
tle children, and who because of an ugly ex- 
terior finds these joys are shut out to her for- 
ever. Maternity, that crown of a woman's 
life, the very reason of her existence, must 
be denied her, however she may crave for it, 
because no man desires to make her his wife 
— ^because men are like you — they demand 
beauty." 

"Mademoiselle, it is not so with all men, 
and perhaps they are the happiest. They do 
not even know beauty when they see it. But 
to me, it is a necessity, as are soft lights, and 
flowers, and music. I told you I took this 
studio because of its exquisite view. Had I 
been compelled to live where there was a 
hideous outlook, I should never have opened 
my window, and the knowledge that it was 
there would always have been a source of 
irritation. The woman who is to be about 
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me constantly, my wife, if some day I am 
fortunate enough to win one, must be beauti- 
ful, or at least seem so to me. Her presence 
must be a joy to my eyes as well as to my 
heart." 

"And that woman, Monsieur, may have 
only beauty. She may be shallow, vain, 
heartless, what then?" 

"I pray she may be none of these, and yet 
be beautiful." 

Paula rose and went to the fire. "Mon- 
sieur, whatever comes to you, I pray you will 
find happiness." 

Tremaine crossed to her side and stood 
looking down at her. 

"When are you going to remove that 
mask?" 

"Perhaps never." 

"Will you tell me why you persist in wear-T- 
ing it now — now that we are friends?" 

"A whim — ^perhaps, Monsieur." 

"A whim? That you should torture me 
when I so long to see your face?" 

"Let us call it that, Monsieur 1" 

"But some time you will take it off — some 
time, Mademoiselle?" 
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Paula bent her head. "Some time — ^ye»— - 
and now will you order a cab for me, and 
then tell me good-bye at your open win- 
dow?" 

Tremaine ordered the cab, and led Paula 
to the window, which he threw open. The 
wind blew in upon them. Taking her wrap 
he fastened it about her shoulders, and to- 
gether they stood as on the night before. 

The moon at its full flooded the housetops 
with its wonderful light. 

Standing there, gazing out over the white- 
clad city, not a word was spoken for a long 
time. 

Paula at last broke the stillness with a re- 
mark that seemed trite and inappropriate: 

"It is beautiful, beautiful." 

As soon as she had spoken, she regretted 
it. The comment seemed so unnecessary 
with him. She felt there was little need for 
words in such moments as these, when both 
souls were in tune with the infinite. 

The shadows back of her, the soft light 
over the city before her, the strong masterful 
presence of the man beside her, thrilled and 
stirred the inmost heart of this woman, whose 
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heart had known few emotions save those of 
tears and sorrow. 

His hand fell lightly upon hers, as it lay 
on the window ledge. For an instant it 
wavered, as though the accidental touch was 
something for which he should crave par- 
don, then rested quietly, without pressure 
and yet not carelessly. 

Half unconsciously, Paula began to study 
what that touch of the hand meant to her. 
She felt intuitively what it might portend to 
the usual girl of temperament and impulse. 
She knew that under existing circumstances 
the usual man would demand more than she 
was ready to give, and following this, came 
the thoiight that this was not the usual man, 
nor was she the usual woman. That she was 
stirred deeply, and that she felt the spell of 
the moment, she did not attempt to deny, 
even to herself, but she realized that there 
was something high and holy in her emotion, 
which lifted it above the commonplace and 
above the plane of worldly considerations. 

She turned and looked the man straight in 
the face. He seemed to be studying her 
mouth and chin. The keen scrutiny changed 
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to a smile, soft and gentle, yet contagious and 
controlling, 

"Yes, it is beautiful," he said, repeating 
her words, but not her thought 

For a brief space, they looked into each 
other's eyes, and then Paula spoke very soft- 
ly. "Good night." 

"Good night — and you will come tomor- 
row night at nine?" 

"You really wish me to?" 

"More than anything else in the world." 

"I will come." 

Tremaine walked with her to the door. 

"Good night. Mademoiselle, and lifting 
her hand to his lips, Tremaine kissed it soft- 
ly, and let her go. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Why? 

When John Trcmaine left Favard's studio 
the next afternoon, he strode up through the 
Champs Elysee, through the Bois de Bou- 
logne, and out into the country. 

Countless questions came trooping into 
his mind demanding an answer. 

Why did she persist in wearing the mask? 
Was her face so well known to the world that 
she dared not be recognized? And, if so, 
did the world know her socially, or was some 
well known actress masquerading for a pur- 
pose? In swift review he recalled the faces 
of the reigning beauties. Surely, he had seen 
that mouth and chin before, but where? And 
why had he not sought to paint her? To the 
true artist the first appeal to beauty is the de- 
sire to transfer it to canvas, to try and recre- 
ate, catching the soul and spirit of the sub- 
ject, if not the exact likeness. 
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Was she a wife, faithful and true, yet hun- 
gering for the excitements which perhaps a 
jealous husband denied her? 

That subtle something which breathes 
of the refinements of life, so permeated 
her every word and move and gesture, she 
was lifted above the possibility of intrigue in 
the usual sense, and yet, nightly they were 
violating all the conventions and defying the 
laws of custom. 

He knew that the moment he should break 
through the armor of her dignified yet ten- 
der reserve he would never see her again. 

There had been affaires and episodes in his 
life, as there are in the lives of all men who 
live life broadly. He faiew that since the 
world began, it had been in the nature of 
woman to run away, knowing that she would 
be pursued and that the laws of femininity de- 
manded that she be not won too easily, lest 
the prize be considered of little worth. 

He stopped at a wayside inn for some re- 
freshment and continued the questioning to 
which no answers came. 

Striding homeward, he realized but one 
all pervading idea, the eagerness of his de- 
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sire to see her agiin, to feel her presence, to 
know that she was near. If the element of 
desire entered his reasoning it was idealized. 
She had idealized it. And if so, what was 
her feeling toward him? 

The mere fact that she came to him for 
these flying visits, a few brief moments stolen 
from the night, was proof of interest, but to 
what end? Thus far, there had hardly been 
a word spoken, which the world might not 
have heard, and yet these moments of the 
night were golden treasures to him. He lived 
them over and longed to have them return. 

In the tone of her voice there was a ten- 
derness he could not fathom. It was a caress 
and yet not a kiss. With this thought, he 
realized that her eyes, through the mask, told 
the same story. Could it be that this won- 
derful woman was giving to him an ideal 
love, not of the earth, earthy, but born of 
Heaven and the mask was but the symbol of 
a line he must not cross? 

And, strange to say, in his musings, the 
crossing of lines had not occurred to him in 
any definite form. His desire was for her 
presence, a longing, such as one might feel 
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for sunlight or music, or the wonder oi t 

sunset hour. 

As he looked backed upon her visits, the 
high lights of his days were the joy of the 
welcome at his door, the satisfying peace of 
the flying moments, and then the regret of 
the farewell. 

The idealization of his emotions brought 
its own reward, for it was like repainting 
some picture and finding that the lighter, 
gentler, softer tones had doubled all values. 
Returning home he dressed himself as care- 
fully as though for a ball and waited. 
Glancing at the clock he thought: 

"In twenty minutes she will be here. If I 
place this log on the fire now, by that time 
it will be throwing just such a light as it did 
that first evening." 

He smiled as he caught himself speaking 
the words half aloud, and added: "School- 
boy." 

"Well, why not a schoolboy?" If it is in 
the power of a woman to rejuvenate and re- 
new, why not pay tribute and bow to that 
power, and John Tremaine knew that this 
was precisely what he was doing. He was a 
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boy again in his enthusiasm and in the one- 
ness of his thoughts of her. And she? He 
ran over the possibilities. Sweetheart? No, 
surely not that Companion? They had 
hardly been ten hours together, all told. 
Mentor? Yes, to a certain extent, for he 
realized that he was swayed by her wishes 
and the fear of her disapproval. Mother? 
Yes, that was it. She was treating him as a 
dear little mother might treat a loving and 
much loved big boy. 

John Tremaine felt a hot flush of color 
mounting to his forehead as he realized this 
fact and half determined to assert himself. 
He and he alone would be the dominant note 
if domination was the order of the night 
And then, he heard a footstep, as the soft 
chimes struck the hour. 

"Here I am and glad to be here. Please 
be glad to see me? Well, why do you not 
answer?" She spoke with a gayety she had 
never shown before, as she swept the cloak 
from her shoulders and made a mock cour- 
tesy, tucking in some rebellious locks of hair 
at the same time. 
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"I never interrupt my superiors/* said 
John Tremaine, "and you started first." 

"Maybe I was glad first," she answered. 

"But Fve been glad all day, that you were 
coming," he said. 

"Come here and tell me everything you 
have done, during the whole live-long day," 
she shook her finger at him, "every single 
little thing." 

And again he felt like the little boy and 
was overjoyed that there was no mischief to 
confess. 

She led him to the big, spacious couch and 
the man piled the cushions behind her, until 
she seemed in a fortress, protected on all 
sides except where the firelight charged and 
retreated, charged again and then settled 
down to a steady glow of ruddy light, in 
which she was the one bewitching high light 
and everything else in the world merely a 
background. 

In detail he rehearsed the doings of the 
day, and added many if not all of his won- 
derings and questionings. 

He thought she would smile. She did not 
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Instead of the smile, a sadness settled about 
her lips that hurt him. 

"All wrong, all wrong. I wish it were 
not so. But, never mind." She sprang up, 
lithe and willowy in every movement and 
the artist eye was quick to find the new 
charm of each rapidly changing and uncon- 
scious pose. 

"Let's look out over our domain,'* she said, 
going to the window. 

"I don't recognize that roof in the night 
light," she said, pointing to the east. 

John Tremaine smiled, half audibly as he 
said: 

"That is the Palace of Justice." 

"But why do you smile?" 

"At the modem ideas of justice." 

"Well, sir, and what is wrong with them?" 

"Everything. We are bound down by our 
conventions more cruelly than the laws can 
bind us. We are subject to man made rules 
until we shriek in agony for freedom." 

"And you a man," she said. "What greater 
freedom do you need than that which you 
have?" 

"Freedom of thought as well as action," 
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he answered. "Freedom to do as the heart 
prompts, regardless of what society may say, 
so long as the heart says, *all is well.' " 

"Poor, abused, restricted, shackled man," 
Paula said, merrily, and a laugh that was 
music to his ears followed it "You can do 
as you please, when you please, where you 
please. Women are the ones who suffer 
when they stir a hair's breadth from the 
beaten path, laid down and approved by 
those who stray most widely from its bor- 
ders." 

"Then you do hate the way laid down by 
custom?" he said eagerly. 

"I may hate it theoretically. Practically 
I must follow it, save for these little thefts 
of ours, these few stolen moments which we 
refuse to share with the path-makers." 

Tremaine's shoulders drooped a trifle as 
he spoke. He had hoped that she would ut- 
ter a cry of defiance and sound a bugle note 
that he might follow. 

"There it is, you see," he said. "You too 
are a slave." 

"Whose?" she questioned. 

"The world's. And so am I, particu- 
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larly that portion of it represented by you. 
There was a time in the days when the world 
was young, when I might have torn diat 
mask away and said, Why are you here? 
What thought in your heart makes you care 
to come?' I confess I do not know. You will 
not tell me. I am what the present age calls 
a gentleman, so I must honor your wishes, 
no matter whether it be merely a whim or 
whether it covers some great principle of 
right and wrong. I seem to have the right 
to know, but you deny it to me, therefore I 
lose my right. Do you see what silly logic 
that makes of it all." 

"Is there no comfort in the fact that we 
are — fellow slaves?" She paused before the 
last words, half fearing she might convey the 
wrong thought, but he caught her spirit 

**Of course there is," he laughed, "and for- 
give ttie if I seemed bitter, but I do think 
that the laws of the heart are much bigger 
and broader and better than the laws out of 
some dusty old fossil's brain." 

"The Palace of Justice," she murmured, 
looking out into the night. 

"And those who make the laws," he con- 
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tinuedy as though the picture of the old law- 
makers was still in mind, ^^do not write 
down the laws for their fellow men until the 
blood of life has ceased to circulate, at least 
actively." 

"My half-hour is creeping past its time," 
said Paula, glancing at the clock. "I am 
dissipating." 

"Don't go. Please donV Tremaine's 
voice trembled as he spoke. 

"I must." 

"Why must you?" 

"Now, you are getting on forbidden 
ground," she smiled. 

"Why forbidden? Why forbidden?" he 
exclaimed with a gesture of impatience, then 
suddenly his mood changed and he said: 
"You won't punish me for that, will you?" 

It was the boy and the mother again, but 
his resolve to assert himself had melted into 
thin air. 

"You will come to-morrow?" he asked. 

"Shall I?" 

"Please." 

"I will." 

He wrapped her cloak about her, slowly, 
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tenderly, fondly, yet without a touch that 

could be misconstrued, as he asked: 
"If I strive to do exactly as you wish, will 

it mean more of you for me?" 
"Yes, I think so. I know so." 
"And shall I mean more to you?" 
"Yes," she whispered. "You are the best 

man in the world, John Tremaine, the best 

man in all the world." 
And before he realized fully that there 

were tears in her voice as she spoke and that 

in another instant he must have clasped her 

in his arms, she was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Hidden Fires 

There are times in a man's life when un- 
der the stress of strong emotion he is inca- 
pacitated for work of all kinds that require 
concentration. 

There are other times when that same wild 
sweep of the emotions fills the air with in- 
spiration. 

The poet sings his song from higher 
heights of Heaven. The sculptor finds the 
clay beneath his fingers alive with feeling. 
The painter blends his colors with a facility 
which surprises his master and himself. 

This was the case with Tremaine on the 
following day. He went to the studio, his 
step buoyant and light as a school boy's, and 
when he set his palette and was ready for his 
work, new thoughts, new inspirations seemed 
to flood his brain until he could hardly keep 
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pace with the effects that seemed to spring 
out of the canvas before him. 

In two hours' time he had practically re- 
created the picture on his easel, and Favard, 
coming in, exclaimed: 

"Not another stroke! Not a touch!" 

"But I have more here," said Tremaine, 
touching his forehead. 

"No, I forbid it," answered Favard. "You 
have had a morning which we old veterans 
call ^blessed by the presence,' and if you at- 
tempt to put your man-made inspirations in 
place of hers, you will ruin all." Here Fa- 
vard quietly, but forcefully, took the palette 
and brushes from Tremaine's hand and 
laughing, said: 

"I won't trust you here alone. Come with 
me." 

He led him from the studio and in a neigh- 
boring cafe told him of some of his own ex- 
periences when the ^blessed presence' had 
helped to win fame and fortune for him. 

"But," said Tremaine, "I had not carried 
out all the ideas which were in my mind." 

"No," said Favard, "my coming broke the 
charm. Possibly if I had been detained a 
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half hour more^ you might hav^ done some- 
thing wonderful here or there, but beware 
of over elaboration in art. Your initial in- 
spiration in art can never be reproduced in 
a copy. No matter how much you may think 
you have improved, it is a copy." 

Tremaine sat thinking in silence for a few 
moments, while Favard studied his face, 
keenly scrutinizing the new light he found 
there. Suddenly Favard spoke: 

"John," he said, "the first bit of real in- 
spirational work I ever put on canvas was 
superinduced by a beautiful woman. I 
have often wondered how you have escaped 
the wiles and guiles and smiles of the fair 
sex. Has something happened? You will find 
me a sympathetic father-confessor." 

Tremaine smiled somewhat guiltily and 
answered : 

"I am interested, yes," 

"Who is she?" 

"I do not know." 

Favard lifted his eyebrows: 

"An unknown inamorata?" 

"It's not an inamorata," said Tremaine. 

"What is it, then?" 
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^^A spirit, a soul^ a mouth, a smile, a voice, 



"Wait, wait," said Favard, "I know the 
list, and which you love best, and why you 
love it best, is the great problem which is 
worrying your days and vexing your sleep- 
less nights." 

"I confess that I am all at sea." 

"Well, believe me, John, there is no hap- 
piness in being in love, if it's in a little row- 
boat, tied to one of the piers of a dark wharf. 
Love must have the horizon for its boundar- 
ies, white sails with which to skim over the 
illimitable waste of waters, and if each 
knows that the other can't swim and doesn't 
care, all the pain that may come from the 
overturned boat is worth while — for you 
will have lived — ^lived — as is given to only 
a few. You will have known *the hour that 
moves the sun and all the stars.' " 

When they parted and Tremaine went his 
way, he pondered over the old artist's words. 

He felt that he Qould swim, if some 
chance, some accident would only give him 
the direction, but in his present state of mind, 
he would be but swimming in a circle, ex- 
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hausting his vitality and wasting his effort 

She could give him direction. He would 

ask her to point out a way and follow or lead 

as might seem most fitting. 

« « « « 

At the stroke of nine, that night, he was 
standing within his room, the open doorway 
a square of light, making a frame for the 
picture which he knew would fill it in an 
instant and fill his heart as well. 

"Ah I You are kind. You have come part 
of the way to meet me," said Paula, as she 
stepped from the elevator. 

She gave him both her hands and one of 
them lingered in his own as they entered the 
studio. 

"My master, Favard, tells me that you 
have made me your debtor for life," smiled 
Tremaine. 

"Favard? Favard?" a look half fright- 
ened, half chiding, swept over the visible 
portion of Paula's face. "Surely you have 
not told Favard or any one of me, of my 
visits. No, no! How foolish of me to dream 
it even. You could not" 

"Most certainly notl" Tremaine was seri- 
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0U6 now. And then he told her of how his 
thoughts of her had affected him and of how 
he had worked while the spirit of her was 
with him and of Favard's commendations, 
and also of his philosophizing in the cafe. 

"I^m glad. Oh I I am so gladl'* The 
woman spoke with tears in her voice as she 
laid her hand on Tremaine's. "It has all 
been as it should. It has borne fruit. I am 
justified." 

"Justification was not needed," said Tre- 
maine. "I know, and you know what these 
hours have meant to us. We may not have 
said wonderful things. We may not even 
have thought them, but in our hearts and 
souls we have felt something wonderful and 
sweet and wide as the universe. Is it not 
so?" 

Paula bowed her head, silently, and for 
the first time John Tremaine realized that 
perhaps this woman was giving out to him 
the same swift heart impulses which he was 
sending out to her night and day. 

Paula wore the black gown of the previ- 
ous evening but she had dressed her hair in 
a different way tonight, and the strip of 
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black satin seemed to nestle under the rebel- 
lious locks about her forehead in such a way 
that Trcmaine felt he could close his eyes 
and sec the entire face and he was on the 
point of begging her to remove the mask 
when the thought came to him: 

"In her own good time it will happen^ and 
then I shall be glad I waited, for she would 
Aot needlessly cause me suffering, and it is 
suffering in a way, to feel this woman holds 
back anything from me, while I give so com- 
pletely and utterly of myself." 

They were sitting side by side on thp great 
divan and Tremaine had brought out an an- 
tique box of old jewels. They had been 
looking over them and one old scarab, in 
hammered gold, had particularly attracted 
Paula. 

"Will you keep it and wear it for me?'* 
Tremaine had asked. 

Paula shook her head. "I don't require 
tangible, material things to make me think 
of you, John Tremaine," she said, "and 
when I go out of your life, as in time I 
must, I suppose, I should feel that I must 
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come back and bring your belongings, for 
heirlooms arc belongings, you know." 

"At any rate, wear it until tomorrow," he 
said. 

The jewelled eyes of the scarab glittered 
in the fading firelight and from the jewelled 
eyes his gaze went upward until it met hers, 
looking at him with a vague, tremulous look 
he had never seen there before. A wave of 
emotion, fierce, longing, intense, uncontrol- 
lable, swept over him. The fingers, still 
clasping the jewel, trembled and it fell to 
the floor. 

Both bent to pick it up and as they did 
so, their hands met. Rising at the same mo- 
ment, their grasp tightened, and, still under 
the influence of a subtle something, stronger 
than he was, Tremaine folded the woman in 
his arms, straining her to his side even while 
his eyes sought forgiveness in hers. 

For an instant, Tremaine felt her form 
relax, as though in sweet surrender. A gen- 
tle tremor seemed to pass from head to foot 
and in the mad ecstasy of the moment the 
man forgot everything but that the one 
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woman of the world for him was in his arms, 
unresisting. 

But even as he showered his kisses upon 
her chin and mouth and throat, he felt her 
whole figure grow rigid as steel. Her hands 
pressed steadily, strongly, against him and 
he knew the dream was over. 

The suddenness of his action, yes, even the 
sweetness of his kisses, had indeed swept 
Paula from the attitude she had determined 
to keep toward this man, and for an instant, 
one brief, blissful instant, she had revelled in 
the joy of the embrace, but close upon the 
heels of her momentary Heaven, had come 
the hell of knowing that not for her, not for 
the Paula she knew, were these kisses in- 
tended, but for the woman of his imagina- 
tion. 

For several seconds she stood there, trem- 
bling with conflicting emotions, jealous of 
herself. 

Then, suddenly turning, she threw her- 
self among the cushions upon the divan and 
burst into a flood of tears, and great sobs 
shook her body. Tremaine knelt beside the 
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divan, and placing his two hands upon hers, 
pleaded with her. 

"I was wrong. I know I should have wait- 
ed, but I love you. I love you with all the 
love and longing of a strong man's nature. I 
am but human and you were so near and that 
light in your eyes tempted me. Please. 
Please 1" 

Gradually the storm passed and Paula 
had breathed no word of reproof or censure. 
Finally, she rose, and taking her wrap, start- 
ed for the door. Tremaine stepped before 
her. 

**No, you must not go like this," his voice 
trembled and his frame shook. "Surely, you 
can realize how hungry I have been for you. 
Surely, knowing this, you can find forgive- 
ness in your heart. It is only the bigness of 
my love that seeks a pardon. It is for the 
bigness of your heart, your woman's heart, 
to find it for me. Great God!" Tremaine 
ran his fingers madly through his hair. 
"Think what you are doing. You win tny 
love with every charm that woman can pos- 
sess. You win my respect, my admiration, 
the whole devotion of my life, and here I 
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stand asking forgiveness for loving you so 
much. Love does not tell its story from the 
housetops. Love whispers its message into 
the ear of the beloved one. Listen to me. 
Forgive me. I will wait and wait until you 
bid me kiss you. Only promise me that you 
will not desert me. Promise." 

Paula shook her head. ^^I trusted you. 
You knew if I came here it was only to be 
with you, our friendship unshattered by the 
physical. You knew and felt that, and yet 
you failed me." 

"Answer me one question," demanded the 
man, "will you?" 

"Yes, of course." 

"For an instant your heart was in tune 
with mine. For an instant your higher, 
broader self answered my longings?" 

"I do not know. I think so." 

"Very well. By that instant of God-sent, 
kindred feeling, I ask you to come tomorrow 
night. I have learned my lesson. Promise 
me that you will come." 

"Tomorrow, for the last time," she said, 
quietly. 

Tremaine seized on the one word. 
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**You mean it You really mean it?" He 
grasped her hand in gratitude. 

At the door, Paula paused and placed her 
hand on the man's shoulder. 

"I am not angry. I understand. And I 
do not blame you. When the woman heart 
is deeply stirred, her refuge is in tears. Per- 
haps it is I who should ask forgiveness for 
them. I still believe, as I have always be- 
lieved, that some woman will be divinely 
happy in your love, but it is not for me, God 
help me, it is not for me." 

And she was gone. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
The Embers Grow. 

The next day, Tremaine, from sheer force 
of habit, went to Favard's studio, and after 
a few commonplaces, set his palette and went 
to his easel. 

The picture before him meant nothing. 
He had been interested in it and Favard 
had conxplimented him on some excellent 
coloring. He had even hinted that the pic- 
ture had a future. Today Tremaine hardly 
saw the canvas before him. Listlessly he 
mixed his colors, staring at his palette but 
seeing only that strip of black, those lustrous 
eyes, and that adorable mouth. 

He found himself repeating to himself 
over and over again, like a scholar learning 
his lessons, 

"I love her. I love her." 

"You are spoiling that picture." It was 
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the voice of Favard behind him. Tremaine 
turned and laughed^ threw down the palette 
and lit a cigarette. 

"What's the matter?" said Favard, "in 
love?" 

"No. Yes. That is— I don't know." 

"You are," said the older man, "I know 
the symptoms. When a man, taken by sur- 
prise, says he *isn't,' and that he *is,' and 
that he *don't know,' all in the same breath, 
he needs air and exercise. The old lady 
who sweeps out here could set a better pa- 
lette than that," and Favard, taking the 
brush, mixed the colors together in a hope- 
less swirl of impossibility. 

Tremaine smiled, flushed a trifle and left 
the studio. 

"Air and exercise?" he whispered to 
himself, "no, not air and exercise, but love, 
one woman's love, one woman's whole, un- 
divided love and companionship was the 
one thing which would satisfy the hunger 
of his heart. 

He walked along indefinitely, recalling, 
one by one, the charms and graces which 
had so simply, so gently, but so surely won 
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him away from all his bachelor plans and 
all his desires for perfect freedom. The 
magnetism which this wonderful little wom- 
an seemed to radiate like an atmosphere, 
the spirituality, in fact, the idealization of 
everything that would seem commonplace 
with another woman, suggested th? home, the 
roof-tree, the normal, legitimate life toward 
which sooner or later the feet of every man 
should trend. 

He realized that if, in a vague way, he had 
ever hoped to win her for the hour, the week, 
or the year, the hope was fruitless. And he 
would not have it so. He wanted her al- 
ways. To have her charm, her sweetness, 
the great tenderness of which he felt her ca- 
pable, her wonderful femininity, with him 
for all his life. 

Turning at last he reached his rooms 
about six o'clock. He bathed and dressed 
— ^went out for a brief dinner, and returned 
to his studio at eight. 

He waited with what patience he could 
for nine o'clock to come. Just before that 
hour he put the door on the latch, and with 
each sound from below his heart throbbed^ 
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until impatient with himself he resolved to 
read until she should come. He picked up 
a book) and sat with it in his hands. His 
eyes rested on the printed words before him, 
but they saw nothing of the story. Only a 
sweet mouth and above it the band of black, 
the satin mask. The companionship of 
these last few days had been so wonderful — 
Trcmaine by the very fullness of the present 
realized how much alone he had been in 
the past. 

This little woman had come so suddenly, 
so mysteriously into his life, had transformed 
it for him. The evenings were nights of en- 
chantment, and the days but served as hours 
in which to think of, to look forward to, the 
nights which would bring her to him. 

That he loved her, Tremaine knew; knew 
that she filled his heart, his mind, his life. 
But did she care? The night before, when 
completely carried away, he had taken her 
in his arms, had held her close, had kissed 
her, she had repulsed him. He could feel 
it now, the touch of her lips. Had she re- 
turned his kiss? He scarcely knew, but he 
thought not. And yet — and yet? 
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'Unknown I Masked 1 But he loved her, 
aye, loved her so well that the very thought 
of losing her, of her slipping out of his life 
maddened him. 

Surely, she should be here. He had ex- 
pected her at nine, the usual time; could it 
be she was not intending to come? His 
heart grew chill. 

Impossible. She had promised, and Tre- 
maine believed in that promise. Her word, 
her promise, broken? Impossible! 

He reproached himself bitterly for his 
lack of control on the previous night. Had 
it not been for that she would be here now, 
beside him, arch, laughing, serious, tender. 
Tremaine dwelt on that last word, tender; 
it seemed somehow with all her subtleties to 
be the word that best described her. He 
could not recall any definite thing that she 
had done that should make him think this, 
but to him, she seemed to be possessed of in- 
finite tenderness. 

Nine-thirty! She is very late. How 
cruel to keep me on the rack like this. Sup- 
pose, suppose she does not mean to come? 

Tremaine began to pace the floor. Not 
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mean to come? It seemed as if icy fingers 
clutched at his heart that already ached with 
dull fear. Not come? What would he do? 
What could he do? He did not know her 
name. He would not know in what direc- 
tion to go to seek her. She knew she could 
trust him. Had he not told her he loved 
her? She had promised — she had promised. 

Ten musical chimes rang out from the lit- 
tle clock on the mantelpiece, but to the ear 
of John Tremaine, they were anything but 
musical. He counted the strokes, standing 
in the center of the room, and staring at the 
clock as though in some strange way it was 
partly at fault for his disappointment. 

Something unexpected and unusual, an 
accident perhaps, had happened; she had 
promised and her promise was inviolate. 
She would have sent word if illness had pre- 
vented her coming. With this thought in 
mind, a thousand forebodings took shape 
and form, and for an hour he paced 
the floor, picturing in his mind the various 
casualites that might have occurred to pre- 
vent her coming. Once he put on his coat 
and hat and started for the door, with some 
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vague idea of going out to seek her, then 
realizing his utter lack of knowledge as to 
where to seek, he threw hat and coat into a 
corner with an exclamation of anger. Then 
vexed with himself for his lack of control, 
he picked up the articles and placed them 
where they belonged. 

At eleven o'clock, heartsick, anxious, dis- 
turbed and to a certain extent angry, he 
threw himelf down upon the great couch 
and sought to draw a sort of soothing, men- 
tal hand across his excited nerves. 

"Reason it out calmly,*' he said to him- 
self, "there are countless legitimate and nat- 
ural incidents which occur in every life and 
which cause delays." But this reasoning did 
not satisfy him. He felt sure that if she did 
not come tonight, she would never come 
again. 

Again he reproached himself for the wild 
impulse of the previous evening He had 
always shown such complete self-mastery, 
and as long as he had been normal, courteous 
and respectful, she had met him in a 
kindred spirit. To be sure she had forgiven 
him and she had realized the temptation of 
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a strong ardent man^s nature, but perhaps 
that was only the kindness of her heart y act- 
ing under the stress of the moment Doubt- 
less, in her hours at home, she had reviewed 
the situation and realized that her trust in 
him was no longer complete. 

The half hour struck. It was over. The 
dream was past. There was no longer a pos- 
sibility of her coming. She had broken her 
promise. Her word had been sacred to him 
and now disillusion had come. She was like 
all the rest, swayed by the moods of the mo- 
ment, but not to be relied upon. He had 
idealized her beyond her merits. 

A wave of anger swept over him and he 
paced the floor of the studio, like a caged 
wild beast. He muttered imprecations and 
then regretted them. He thought he heard 
a footstep and stopped to listen. Silence. 
The wish had been father to the thought 
He turned to a side table where stood a de- 
canter and glasses. He poured out a small 
brandy, looked at it, then poured it into a 
larger glass and added more of the liquor, 
then, ashamed of his own weakness, he took 
glass and all and threw it out of the win- 
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dow. He listened for the light crash as the 
glass broke on one of the roofs below, and 
came to the mantelpiece, resting his elbows 
upon it each side of the clock and staring at 
the dial. It seemed to John Tremaine as 
though life, which had to him always been 
so full of the joy of living, had suddenly be- 
come a burden. 

Fooll Fooll Fool I He should have fol- 
lowed her, compelled her to unmask. Nol 
He could not have done that. 

Midnight! Tremaine counted each chime, 
and remembered that other night when at 
the same hour she had consented to come 
with him, trusting him, believing in him. 
Now, it was over, all over. 

The hot anger died down within him, and 
there was left only the pain at his heart. 

He turned from the mantel wearily and 
pulled the little cord that put out the light 
The fire, neglected, had died down, only a 
glowing ember here and there served to ac- 
centuate the darkness. He moved slowly 
across the room and reaching the window, 
opened it and stood as he had done the night 
before, looking out over the city. But to- 
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night he was alone, there was a pain in his 
heart that was well-nigh unbearable. And 
without— out there in the night, all was 
darkness. There was no moon. The sky was 
covered with heavy clouds. 

**She promised to come, and she has failed 
me," he said aloud. And then, beside him in 
the darkness, a hand touched his ever so 
slightly, and a soft voice said, "I have not 
failed you — I have come, John Tremaine.'' 

"My beloved — Oh, my beloved," and 
Tremaine knelt at her feet and took her two 
hands in his. 

"My darling, oh my darling! This has 
been the bitterest hour of my life." 

"Forgive me — I was frightened, I ^^ 

And John Tremaine put his arms about 
her. 

"Frightened? Oh, my darling, fright- 
ened, while I love you so! Have you not 
seen it, felt it in these wonderful nights?" 
and' then as his hand touched her hair — ^^'The 
mask-^it is gone!" 

"Yes, the mask is gone, but only for the 
darkness. Give me your word that you will 
respect my wishes. Surely you know that 
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only for good and sufficient reasons I make 
the demand. Some time you shall know 
them, but not tonight. You promise?" 

"But I may sec you before you go?" Ah, 
you cannot deny me that. I have been so pa- 
tient. I am so hungry for the sight of your 
face. Before you go?" 

"You must wait," she said, putting her 
two hands to his face. "Wait! It is my 
wish and I know you will heed it Will you 
not?" 

"I promise, sweet — I would promise any- 
thing you ask, so thankful am I that you 
have come, that you are in my arms. To 
know that in a little while I shall look upon 
your face." 

Paula shivered as with cold, and Tre- 
maine, leaving her for a moment, closed the 
window. 

"Where are you, dear? You arc lost in 
the shadows." 

Paula had moved over to the great divan 
in front of the fireplace where the hot em- 
bers remained, warming but not lighting the 
studio. 
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"I am here by the fire^ or rather what re- 
mains of it" 

*^Let me make a fire for you/' said Tre- 
maine, crossing swiftly to her. 

"No, please." 

"Then sit here on the divan," he said, "the 
hearth is still warm, and I will sit here at 
your feet." 

And there in the darkness these two sat, 
spell-bound, enwrapped in one of those won- 
derful silences which had grown to mean so 
much to them. 

At last Tremaine spoke. "My dear one, 
will you be my wife?" 

"You have never even seen my face " 

"My beloved, will you be my wife?" 

"Alas I I cannot." 

"Listen, dear. I have thought it all out. 
This must never end. It must go on forever. 
You must belong to me. When I realize 
what I felt when I thought you might never 
come to me again, I know that only your 
constant presence can satisfy me. I want 
you for all my life — to love and cherish — I 
want you for my wife." 

"It is impossible." 
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^^Impossible? Is it that you do not care 
for me at all?' 

*'I love you, John Tremaine, better than 
anything else in all the world. Better than 
dll the world." 

Tremaine sprang to his feet and drew 
Paula to him, slowly, tenderly, masterfully, 
and then his lips sought hers. At first she 
lay in his arms, lost in the wonder of her 
first unresisting kiss, and then her lips gave 
back to him the answer he had prayed for. 

"Sweet, my sweet, you will be my wife?" 

There was a long pause — a very long 
pause, and then very softly — "Yes, I will be 
your wife." 

"Soon, beloved, soon?'* 

"Tonight 1" 

"Tonight? That is impossible, but to- 
morrow." 

And then, so softly Tremaine had to bend 
his head to hear, "Tonight — I will be your 
wife — to-night." 

"Sweetheart — ^my sweetheart, you do not 
know what you say." 

Paula lifted her face to his, tenderly. 
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swecdy, "Yes, I know, I am your wife — I 
shall be faithful to you all my life." 

Tremaine caught her to him, lifted her 
in his arms as if she were a child, and holding 
her so, again his lips met hers, — met them 
responsive, clinging, loving. He felt her 
arms about him — ^her heart beating against 
his, and then a wave of that great sea that 
can submerge the world, rushed over them, 
drenched them, blinded them — swept them 
off their feet into that illimitable space in 
which the whole world is forgotten, and in 
all the great ether, they two were alone. 

One ember that had seemed dead, burst 
for a brief moment into flame, showing dim- 
ly the yellow satin with its threads of gold 
and blue. 
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A Letter, 

Delivered by Special Messenger to 

John Tremaine at n A.M. 

THE Following Day. 

My beloved — ^my dear, dear love, it i$ 
over — our beautiful dream. 

I have kissed you softly as you slept, and 
stolen away in the early dawn, leaving be- 
hind me all I hold dear in life ; leaving be- 
hind me my one great happiness — ^you, my 
beloved, my lover, my husband. And I shall 
never come again. 

Do you know what that means to me, John 
Tremaine? It means that my heart is break- 
ing. 

Be patient with me for a moment while I 
try to make you understand just a little of all 
that has gone before. It may help you to 
forgive me. 

I lost both father and mother when I was 
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a little child, and from that time on there has 
been no love in my life. I have wanted it, 
craved it, ached for it, and yet no one, no 
one has ever loved me. No one has really 
cared whether I lived or died. Can you, 
who have lived a life encompassed by love, 
dream what it is to hunger for it, yearn for 
it, and never, never find it? 

And then you came into my life, John 
Trcmaine, and I learned to love you with all 
the pent up love of my childhood, with all 
the pent up love of my girlhood, with all 
the great, deep love of my womanhood. 

You will never know what your compan- 
ionship in the studio meant to me. How 
wonderfully sweet our few holidays in the 
country. I lived from day to day, content 
with the joy it brought 

I knew you would soon be going back to 
England, to your home, and that you would 
pass out of my life forever, that in all prob- 
ability we two would never meet again, and 
although the mere thought of it hurt me until 
I could scarcely bear it, there was nothing 
to do — ^I was helpless. I counted the days 
that were left before your departure and 
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each day that passed seemed to take with it 
a bit of my life. 

And then out of a clear sky came my temp- 
tation — Favard offered me an invitation to 
the ball — I could have laughed had I been 
less sad — ^what would I do at a ball? What 
would I do in a ballroom filled with beauti- 
ful women. It was not for me. And then 
my eye fell on a printed picture of a masked 
woman. It all came to me in a flash — I 
would sacrifice a few days with you, but I 
would have in exchange an evening when I 
should not be at a disadvantage, — ^when I 
would no longer be hampered by my ugly 
face. Ah, John Tremaine, you have been 
so good to me in the old student days — dear 
and kind, but you have never wanted to be 
with me very much. It was always I who 
wished to be with you. This one night you 
should wish to be with me — ^you would seek 
me, and, finding me, remain. Just that one 
evening — it was not much to ask for out of 
an eternity, was it? You know the rest — 
that evening at the ball — it was so wonder- 
ful. And then those nights at your studio. 
Each one a pearl as beads upon a rosary. I 
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shall live them over and over in the dreirjr 
years to come. Oh I My beloved, I think 
you for them. Wonderful nights of com- 
panionship and tenderness, and — love. 

I have been so happy — and 1 Want, Ohl 
how I want to hold it all tight, to keep it 
forever — but I may not. 

You have asked me to marry you, afld 
were I to come to you unmasked, yoU are big 
enough and great enough to repeat that offer. 
That must not happen,— I will not spoil your 
life. 

I have been tempted to go, letting you be- 
lieve that I am beautiful, but then you might 
always regret me, and that would mean end- 
less suffering for you, and so I tell you the 
trdth, feeling that after a while, when iht 
first great pain is over, you will be thankful 
that I fouhd the strength to go. 

Dear, I am ugly, very iigly. Ahl how it 
hurts me to write it, but you must know — 
you must know. 

I realize how much that means to you with 
your heart demanding beauty in the woman 
you love, and I tell you this, although it cuts 



into my i^atrt, fg lessen the paiij jn ypji^rs. 

My loye^ ^y Jpyp-rrthe ijiesire to go to yoy 
is almost irrjBijistfbJjc. To go 19 yoij fnd com- 
fort yojj, iqr J fajpw jtb,e ggpny th^t is in 
ypvf fpjuj, Jby t^e apgiu.^h that is in mine. 
And yet I dare not, for your l^e^rj: is hf eakin^ 
for the won^ ypv helfeye4 me to be. jtnd 
^a^, I atn npt $hel 

This morning as I lay by yp^r sjidc^ ^nd 
the firsit f ajint light of dawn ptole in tjhrough 
the window, I tried io persuade myself that 
you would forgive ; that it was I whom you 
lov€;d— just I— ipy flagugid, ;ny spul. Agd then 
all that you had said XQ me came back. TJb^ 
beauty yov dGOfiVi^td in the wpmjin yoji 
would make your wife — J had it not. Oh, 
so often, when you seemed tp love to have 
me with you, when I realized that you cared, 
I have tried to get you to say, that if you 
loved very deeply you might not mind the 
lack of beauty in the woman^s face, but no, 
you never said it. 

I told you that Jiight at the ball, and again 
and again during our talks in your studio, 
that I pQSS?§s§d no beauty, You would aot 
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believe me. It was always "You must be 
beautiful — I could not love you so if you 
were not" And so I knew it was hopeless — 
I could never unmask, never let you know 
who I was — the Paula you had known in 
Favard's studio. 

I had won your love by a cheat, a fraud, 
and yet I ask your forgiveness, for I loved 
you so, so dearly. 

John Tremaine, my beloved, to the very 
depths of my soul I have loved you. You are 
all my world. 

And now there is nothing left for me to do 
but go out of your life — as I see the writ- 
ten words — go out of your life — I feel I can- 
not bear it. I must go to you. Oh 1 my dear- 
est, no one ever knows what love is, until one 
has found out what it costs. 

I have been compelled to give up my love 
in the first hour of its fulfilment, but noth- 
ing can take from me the consciousness that 
once in my lonely life, no matter for how 
short a time, love in all its fullness and 
sweetness was mine. I shall thank God that 
I have known this love, with all the pain it 
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has brought me, all the pain that is still to 
come. 

Nothing can ever take from me the mem- 
ory of my beautiful hour — this one perfect 
week. 

If God grants my prayer, and there comes 
to me a little child with your dear eyes — a 
little child, who, because I am its mother, 
will not mind my ugly face, but will just 
love me — love me — then all the anguish I 
have suffered will be forgotten. I shall re- 
member only the joy — the fulfilment, and 
every hour of my life I will devote to that 
little child, living in some far off country, 
where my only regret will be you, my dear- 
est. 

Some day, John Tremaine, when time has 
softened and healed the hurt in your heart, 
you will marry a beautiful woman, who will 
be the mother of your children. God give 
you happiness. 

As for me? All my life I shall be faithful 
to you. 

I leave Paris within the hour, and we will 
never meet again. But if God is good to 
me, if God grants my earnest prayer, when 
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the wither comes again I will send yjou a 
white rose. You will understand. 

Forgive me, my beloved, and goodbye. 
God ^ess and guard you, my dear, my dear. 

Paula. 



[The End] 
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